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(> We have delayed the issue of this number 
to the last moment, in the hope of announcing in 
it the final action of Congress on the Tariff Bill. 
Its passage through the House is recorded on our 
last page, with the Rates of Duties propesed by 


it. The Senate Committee on Finance have re- |! 


ported it with some immaterial modifications,” and 
it is now under discussion in that body.® It will 
probably pass, slightly amended, about the 4th 
inst., and be sent to the President. We regret 
the necessity of adding that it will probably be 
knocked in the head by a Veto. What will be 
done next, we shall be better able to say when we 
issue our next number. 


1 The History of the Policy of our Govern- 
ment with regard to Protectign, non-Protectien and 
Revenue, with a passing review of the effects of 
Protection and (so called) Free Trade respectively 
on the Industry and Prosperity of the Country, 
which will be found in our pages to-day, is from 
the pen of an eminent citizen who has spent many 
years in the Country’s service, having filled ac- 
ceptably the stations of U. S. Senator and Cabinet 
Minister. He is an original and steadfast friend 
ef Protection, and ably elucidates its blessings ; 
but, being a member of the ‘ Democratic’ party, 
so called, we think he does hardly justice to the 
motives and views of Mr. Cray and those friends 
of Protection who united with him in favor of. the 
Compromise Act of 1833. We could now wish 
that act had not passed; but in 1833, with a Con; 
gress about to assemble known to be hostile to the 
Protective System and ready to sacrifice it, it 
seemed the part of wisdom and true statesmanship 











to save the endangered Pretected Interests from 
immifent ruin, and trust to time for their ultimate 
deliverance.—Of course, nothing like injustice or 
partisanship is intended by the writer; and we 
merely mention the fact that our readers may be 
prepared and make allowance for any views of the 
matter which may differ from their own. 


——— ir 

K> The Report on AGRICULTURE—its wants, 
interests and intimate dependence on the Protect- 
ive Policy—which we publish originally and exclu- 
sively in this number, from the pen of Hon. Har- 
MAR Denny, formerly distinguished as a Member 
of Congress from}Pittsburgh, Pa.—will naturally fix 
the attention not only of Farmers but of all Produ- 
cers of Wealth. Although addressed primarily to 
the cultivaters of the soil, its truths are of equal 
importance and yalue to all who live by Labor. It 
deals not in figures of rhetoric, but entrenches it- 
self impregnably in figures of fact, and we are sure 
it will be widely and prefitably considered. 

SE 

KK We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers this month the views and arguments of 
Grorce Ciinton, Danret D. Tompkins, Dz 
Wirt Cuinton, Isaac C. Yates and Witt 
L. Marcy, Governors of the State of New-York, 
in favor of Protecting and fostering the Industry 
of the Country—and especially its Manufacturing 
Industry—by an efficient Discriminating Tariff, 
with the responses of successive Legislatures 
thereto—together forming an emphatic History of 
the views and feelings of New-York upon the 
great question of Protection. The archives of the 
State have been searched, and not a line of con- 
trary opinion or exhortation, either from Govern- 
or or Legislature, is to be found therein. On no 
public question of like importance is the testi- 
mony so unanimous and emphatic. Especially 
ardent and. cogent in behalf of Protection are 
the Democratic Governors, such as GgorcE CLIN- 
ton, D. D. Tompxins, &c. The language they 
held has a refreshing glow of patriotism, which 
stirs the heart in these times ef timidity and com- 
promise. They will carry the thoughts of many 
back to the old days of National trial—from 1807 
to 1815—wher whoever hinted opposition to the 
Protective Policy was regarded as little better 
than a Cowboy of the Revolution. We entreat 
that these be generally read. 
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Facts for Farmers. 
At this moment we are receiving British Man- 


ufactures and Foreign Products indiscriminately 
at a uniform duty of 20 per cent. en the estimated 
value thereof, which value is to be ascertained (ac- 
cerding to a Treasury construction) by deducting 
the amount of duty from the market value, so 
that the actual duty levied and collected by us is 
not over 15 percent. on the real value of the 
goods here. At this very time Great Britain vir- 
tually prohibits the importation of all American 
Manufactures, and taxes our Agricultural staples 
as follows: The first column shows the several 
articles; the second their present market value 
respectively in New-York; the third the rate per 
cent. of the duty imposed on them by Great Brit- 
ain—that duty being. in all cases specific and its 
evasion impossible : 





Amount of British 








. icultural| Present Value in n 
marty New-York. Duties thereon. 
isi sugar...| 5 cents per pound.|...... 270 per cent 
sy oe .|21 cents per vallon.|...... 400 per cent 
S. Carolina Rice...| 2}cents per pound.|...... 118 per cent i 
Southern Tobacco.| 6 cents per pound.|...... 1200 per cent 
Do Cotton...... 8 cents per pound.|...... 8 per cent 
Spirits from Grain. |20 cents per gallon.|...... 2700 per cent 
in iit «bneotde 15 cents per galion.|......- 273 per cent 
- (Wheat...../$1 25 per bushel...)****** 60) 28 
£ | Bariey 75 cents per bush).....- 74 5 3 
& | Oats :..... 50 ceats per bush|...... 100 = 
Potatoes...|. 30 cents perbushj...... 84 é $s 
E Flour ..... $6 per barrel......|....+- 60) S& 
Hay....... 75 cents per 100 Ibs}...... 137 per cent | 
. (Salted Beef..|$6 50 per barrel ...|...... 80 per cent 
£1 Do Pork ./$7 50 per barrel ...|...... 68 per cent 
& | Bacon....... 7 cents per pound.|...... 85 per cent 
Hams ....... 7 cents per pound.|...... 8&5 per cent 
3 EMG oc cecace 5 cents per pound.|...... 34 per cent 
“= | Butter ...... 15 cents per pound |...... 28 per cent 
“ | Cheese...... 7 cents per pound |...... $2 per cent 
Linseed Oil! ....... 95 cents per gallon.|,..... 80 per cent 
Forests— Timber. .| 4 cents per cubic fij...... 96 per cent 
Staves.. {350 per thousand ..|...... 110 per cent 








* Generally they are prohibited. 

Even this does not exhibit the full extent of the 
disparity; for the British ‘sliding scale’ of Du- 
ties on Imperted Grain renders the impertation 
from countries as distant as ours morally certain 
to be made at a loss. When there is ascarcity of 
Grain, the great operators hold back the supply 
and crowd up the price ; this reduces the duty ; 
when the reduction has reached the desired point, 
they rush a large quantity frem the nearest F oreign 
ports, when down goes the price and up springs 
the duty again, shutting the door against farther | 











but such a Tariff as would ensure the manufacture 


of those articles here, that would ensure a ready 
and remunerating market for our surplus Grain,. 
&c. which we never can find abroad, and which 
would not answer if we had it—the cost of trans- 
portation for such a distance eating up the bulk of 
the proceeds, and leaving the farmer a meagre re-- 
turn for his Labor. It must be that our toiling 
millioas will perceive and realize this truth. 





What Protection cannot do. 
One of the lesser lights of Free Trade in this 


City—we forget which, but it matters little, since 
the same idea is repeated in each of them, favors 
its readers with the following startling statement 
and prefound deduction, viz : 

“ Great distress still prevails in the Manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, notwithstanding her high Protective Ta- 
riff and National Bank.” 

Now we must presume that there are human 
beings to whom this lame ghost of a superficial anal- 
ogy stands in stead of an argument; who are 1eally 
confirmed in hostility to Protection and a Bank 
because England has these, and yet many of her 
People are destitute! They do not trouble them- 
selves to think whether their destitution bears any 
relation to the matters with which it is thus arbi- 
trarily connected; they do not care to ask how 
destreying the Bank and abolishing Protection 
would mend the matter; they swallew the potion 
as itis made up for them; and if it ran thus— 
‘ Liberty is not worth having; for the Indians 
‘have that in abundance, yet are ignorant, desti- 
‘ tute, drunken and wretched,’—they should, to be 
consistent, take this down also, with closed eyes 
and hearty gusto. 

Protection has greatly contributed to render 
Great Britain the richest, most commercial and 
powerful nation on the face of the earth; having 
drawn hundreds of millions in precious stones and 
metals from the rest of the world within a cen- 
tury, and involved nearly all agricultural Coun- 
tries deeply in debt to her. At this moment, she 
virtually owns the gold mines of Mexico and South 
America; and if they and we would but admit 
her Manufactures free of duty, she would virtually 
own the whole continent, through debts, mort- 
gages, etc. in another half century. 

To see what Protection has done for England, 
let us imagine that the People of this Country 
were but doomed to bear the burthens under which 
those of Britain now stand. (The Population and 
Capital of Britain are greater than ours; but, on 





importation ; and when the American dealer, | 


tempted by the news of a cise in England, comes \ 


the other hand, our vast extent of fertile soil, va- 
ried and genial climate, navigable waters, natural 


along with his Grain, the price has fallen and the | productions, &c. &c. so far exceed hers that it is 


duty risen ¢ > as to ruin kim. 
0 Tue Harvest throughout the Country bids 
fair to cheer and reward the husbandman with | 
abundance and diffuse plenty threugh the land.— | 
The only drawback en the general satisfaction is | 
the dullness of Trade and the depression of prices 
consequent on the want of adequate Protectien for 
our Industry. In other words: we are buying our 
Cloths, Silks, Wares, &c. of those who will not 
take our Grain and Meat in return, or take them 
grudgingly and under onerous duties. If we had 








fair to consider the intrinsic capacities of the twe 
countries equal.) Now suppose the Productive 
Industry of the Union saddled with a National 


| Debt of Four Thousand Millions of Dollars, bear- 


ing an annual Interest of One Hundred and Twen- 
ty Millions, with a Government and Military cost 
ing an equal or larger sum. Let one-tenth of all 
the fruits of the earth be absorbed by an Estab- 
lished Church, besides what the People, if Dis- 
senters, pay their own Clergymen; let a tenth in 
addition of the arable land be absorbed in Royal 
Forests, parks and pleasure grounds of the No- 
bility, &c. &c. and how long could our Industry 








bear up under it? Certainly not the first year. 
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HOME INDUSTRY CONVENTION. 


Messrs. Greeley & McElrath: 

GENTLEMEN: The following able and comprehensive 
Report from the Committee on Agriculture, appointed by 
the United States Home Industry Convention lately held in 
this city, has but recently been completed, in consequence 
of the absence ef the Chairman of that Committee, Hon. 
Harmar Denny of Pennsylvania, and it was not therefore 
included among the published reports of the Convention. I 
now hasten to subnsit it for publication in your excellent 
work, ‘The Laborer,’ being convinced that the Report in 
all its parts will be found one of great importance to Agri- 
culturists and the friends in general of Protection to Ameri- 
can Industry. This, itis thought, will satisfactorily explain 
to your readers and the members of the Convention the 
cause of delay in the appearance of the Report, hitherto 
frequently called for as a part of the proceedings of that 
Convention. Very respectfully, &c. 

L. D. CHAPIN, Sec’y of the Con. 

New-York, July 7, 1842. 

P. S. I have the pleasure also to communicate herewith 
for your journal a very valuable paper from the pen of a 
distinguished citizen and friend of the late administration, 
who has had much practical experience as to the effects pro- 
duced upen the Industry and Prosperity of the Country by 
the laws of Congress since the adoption of our present Cen- 
stitution. The writer, than whom Iam free to say no one 
in the Country is better qualified to write on the subject of 
which the communication treats, has given aclear and con- 
tinuous view of the progress, the nature and effect of legis- 


dation en the subject ef Protection to Home Industry. I need 


not, therefore, call further attention te a document embracing 
so much valuable information, nor more particularly al- 
lude to the distinguished source from which it eman. 
ates. It was addressed to a Committee of the American In- 
stitute, consisting ef Messrs. Chandler, Clark and Chapin, 
and by that Committee would have been most gladly sub- 
mitted to the late Convention, as intended, had it come to 
hand during its session. It is now in conformity with the 
wish of that and the Central Committee of the United 
States primary Home League that this paper is submitted 
for publication. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURE. 
[Brought in by Mr. Denny of Pa.] 
In ConvENTION, May 7, 1842. 
The Committee on the subject of Agricul- 
ture ‘as affected by the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with other 

Countries, and the Protection of Ameri- 

can Labor,” beg leave to report— 

Tue agricultural department of industry em 
bracing what relates te the production of Cotten 
Silk, Hemp, Flax and Wool, Rice, Tobacce 
Beef, Pork, Grain, Breadstuffs, and a variety o 
other minor productions, presents to our view an 
extensive field, fertile in topics interesting to the 





Statesman, and political economist, but requires 


much time and labor in order to be surveyed and 
explored with accuracy. It cannot be expected 
of the Committee to go at present into even a 
cursory examination of most of the subjects here 
mentioned. On this oceasion it has been thought 
expedient to offer a few remarks accompanied 
with a brief statement of some facts connected 
with the farming interest, more particularly as 
belonging te the grain growing, and grazing dis- 
tricts of the United States. 

It is an imperative and primary duty of Gov- 
ernment, in legislating for the promotion of the 
happiness of the people, to have a continual re- 
gare to whatever will improve the condition of 
the great mass forming the laboring and preduc- 
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tive classes in the community; to whatever will 
secure tu them regular and certain employment, 
give activity toindustry, and guard, as far as prac- 
ticable, the value of home labor from ruinous 
fluctuations caused by foreign influences, so that 
every one may receive a just and fair cempensa- 
tion fer his skill and labor. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is of much importance to all engaged in 
labor, that it is directly the interest of the farmers, 
canrot well be doubted after a full consideration 
of the whole subject. 


In the great controversy which is being carried 
on in our country relative to the policy of protect- 
ing American labor, the agriculturalists in some 
parts of the country were found arraved on the 
side of the delusive theory of what is called Free 
Trade, against the protection of our own me- 
chanics and laberers; others took little or no part 
in the matter, not believing that their interests 
were involved in the question; while many im- 
bibed the opinion that protective measures which 
were denounced as burdening our foreign trade 
with injurious restrictions, would operate to their 
disadvantage, as tending to produce countervailing 
and retaliatory restrictions, excluding them from 
the foreign market. The foreign market, occu- 
pied almost their whole attention ; upon it, they 
depended for the sale of their produce; upén the 
foreign market they were induced to believe they 
must chiefly rely. The fallacious doctrines to be 
found in a famous report which emanated from a 
Committee at Boston in 1828 were confided in as 
perfectly sound. The wheat-growers were gravely 
told ‘‘if we import foreign geods we must ex- 
‘port domestic produce to pay for them ; in pro- 
‘portion therefore as we import more foreign 
‘ goods we shall create by the importation a new 
‘demand for agricultural preduce.”” The far- 
mers were further seriouly and emphatically told 
that “there is no class of people more interested 
‘in resisting the prohibitery or American system 
‘than the farmers,” and that this protective sys- 
tem diminished “‘ the value ef the whole produce 
‘of the farmer,*by depriving him ef a market 
‘for that surplus produce, on which his revenue 
‘mainly depends.” The importance, and in- 
calculable vaiue of the home market, to the far- 
mer, was everlooked; the foreign market en- 
grossed his thoughts, and he became unwilling te 
aid, or was induced to oppose, frem an honest 
opinion at the time, the measures intended for 
fostering American labor and industry. It is be- 
lieved, that among our farmers in many parts of 
the country different sentiments are now enter- 
tained; the Boston notions of the Free Trade Com- 
mittee have been repudiated and cast aside. The 
doctrine of that enlightened statesman and agri- 
culturist, Mr. Jefferson, is now being received 
as just, and patriotic, viz., ‘‘we must now place 
the manufacturer by the side ef the agricultur- 
ict,”’ that is, we must have a home market for our 
produce, and a supply of home manufactures for 
consumption. The Committee will forbear to en- 
large on this subject at present, and will submit a 
few practical considerations touching the foreign 
market, to show to the country and the farmers 
that it is not, comparatively, to be regarded of that 
high importance in which it is held by its eulogists, 
and under existing regulations has indeed been 
injurious. 

Our breadstuffs are charged with heavy duties or 
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excluded from most foreign countries. Our com- 
mercial intercourse is much greater with Great 
Britain than with any other nation ; yet the intro- 
duction into that country of our flour, and other 

roduce of our farms, is very limited. The 

ritish Government, true to the interests of the 
farmers under its protection, excludes eur flour, ex- 
cept under particular circumstances, such as a 
scarcity, or a failure in their own crops, and when 
the price of wheat rises in the British market to 
a scertain sum above the usual high average price, 
for their own wheat, then the duty is reduced so 
as to admit of a supply of foreign produce, suffi- 
cient for the time. This brings down the price, 
and foreign grain and bread-stuffs become again 
subject to higher duties which shut them out from 
the market. Under the operation of this sliding 
scale of duties, disastrous fluctuations are expe- 
rienced by the shippers of American flour. The 
Committee has good autherity for stating that 
about three-fourths ef the exports of flour to 
Great Britain for the last twenty years have been 
attended with great loss. On shipments made 
last autumn with the expectation that the cargees 
would be received under low duties, heavy losses 
will be sustained; thousands of barrels are now 
lying in bond, which if sold at present prices 
would not nett more than about $5 per barrel, 
which cost from $6 to $7. The losses fall imme- 
diately on the merchant, but ultimately reach the 
farmers, by causing a less demand for the foreign 
market. The American farmer has ne reason to 
hope for a more liberal system on the part of the 
British Government, from which he could derive 
any essential advantage. The landed and farming 
interest ef the kingdom is too powerful and ir- 
fluential to permit any material and permanent re- 
laxation of the Corn Laws to be made, by which 
the American producer or shipper would be much 
benefitted. Any amelieratien of the system would 
be felt sooner among the masters of the peasantry 
of Poland and Germany than it would among the 
farmers of the United States. Those great depots 
ef the grain of the North of Europe, Hamburg, 
and Daatzic, are more convenient to Great Britain 
than are the ports of the United States; hence 
supplies reach London from. the North of Europe 
long before a shipment from New-York. Thus 
the sliding scale and average system operates, not 
only for the protection of the British farmers, but 
to the positive disadvantage of American export- 
ing cerr merchants, who are too remote to take 
immediate advantage of a downward tendency of 
the duty. Their shipments may not reach the 
British market until after a supply has been thrown 
in from Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Danizic, suffi- | 
cient to check the demand and lower the price, | 
then the duty rises to the exclusion vf American 
products, which must go into warehouses, there to 


wait, to take advantage of any rew cnange in the || 


market, or be sold at a loss. For a few years the 
wheat-growers in the country bordering on our 
lakes have enjoyed some advantage from the easy 
introduction into the British Provinces of flour 
and wheat, to be exported as colonial produce. 
But as this interferes with the interests of the 
Canadian and Provincial farmers, efforts are being 
made to impose a duty of 3s. per quarter on 
wheat and 2s. per barrel on flour from the United 
States. This or some measure of the kind will 


stricted in that direction. There is no foreign 
mar’et to which they car resort and meet with 
favor or a liberal reception. They must look to 
the Home Market; this is under their own control; 
it is their own; no foreign producer can interfere 
with them. Our farmers can cause the home 
market to be enlarged to any extent by exerting 
their influence with the National Legislature, in 
favor of a wise, and patriotic policy which would 
protect the people in every branch of industry, 
from the withering and unfair competition with the 
half-paid, and poorly fed, laborers of Europe, and 
thus greatly multiply consumers of the farmer’s 
produce. 

That this Convention and the Farmers of our 
country may be able properly to appreciate the 
foreign market, the Committee subjoins to this 
report some statistical tables chiefly drawn from 
the reports of the Treasury department on the 
commerce and navigation of the United States. 
From these tables it will be perceived, that, al- 
though eur population has increased from 3,921,- 
426 in 1790, to 17,069,453 in 1840, more than 
quadrupled in 50 years, that, although there has 


those countries with which we hold the greatest 
commercial intercourse, as, for instance, Great 
Britain has augmented in population from 10,942,- 
646 in 1801 te 18,664,761 in 1841; and although 
during this period many millions of acres of the 
most fertile soil which a Beneficent Providence 
has bestowed on any people, have been brought 
under successful cultivation, and the quantity of 
the three great staples, Flour, Beef and Pork, in- 
creased to many millions of surplus, yet the 
boasted foreign market has not volutarily ex- 
tended its arms more widely now for the reception 
of these products of our farms than it did fifty 
years ago. During the four. years from 1791 to 
1794, both inclusive, we exported the average 
quantity of 841,198 barrels of flour annually, be- 
sides about four millions of bushels of wheat. 
For 4 years, 1833 to 1836 inclusive, we exported 
the average annual quentity of 768,971 barrels. 
For the 4 years ending Sept. 1840, we exported 
annually the average of 896.883 barrels; for the 
eight years ending Sept. 1840, the average annual 
export was 832,931 barrels, being something less 
than was exported during the period first stated. 
In 1837, there was a scarcity is the United States, 
and consequently the exportation of flour was 
very limited. There were years also during which 
| large exports were made to Europe, caused by the 
| war in Spain and Portugal, and the failure of the 
'crops in Great Britain. An inspection of the ta- 
ble, however, will show that as to the article of 
| flour we have gained but little if any thing from a 
foreign market for nearly halfa century. See 
| App, No. I 














We will now examine into the consumption 
| abroad of another staple of the Farmers of the 
Middle and Western States. Let us ascertain 
what the beef-eaters in the foreign markets 
have done for us. From the table hereto an- 
nexed, prepared ftom the public documents, it will 
be seen that we exported for the ten years from 
1791 to 1800 inclusive 809,227 barrels of beef, 
and for thg ten years 1831 to 1840 inclusive 402,- 


471 s, showing an actural falling off in the 
use abroad, of this article, produced by our far- 








probably be adopted, and our farmers will be re- | 





mers, of 406,756 bbls. 


also been a large accession to the population of 
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Turning our attentien to the exports ef Pork, 
we find a difference in relation to this article— 
while the export of Beef has greatly diminished, 
that of Pork has increased during the last twenty 
years. From 1791 to 1800 inclusive there were 
exported 496,933 barrels of Pork, and from 1831 
to 1840 inc.usive 576,347 barrels. The export 
of this article diminished very considerably dur- 
ing the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, although it 
would appear that the consumption abroad of 
Pork has increased beyond what it was in 1791, 
yet the aggrega*e quantity exported for the last 
five years from 1836 to 1840 both inclusive, was 
only 186.071 barrels, while for the 5 years from 
1791 to 1795, there were exported 242,077 barrels, 
showing an excess at that early period over the 
present of 56,006 barrels. For statement respect- 
ing the Pork trade, see App. No. III. 

It farther appears that the aggregate quantity 
of Beef and Pork exported during the period of 
ten years from 1791 to 1800 both, inclusive, was 
1,306,160 barrels, and from 1831 to 1840 inclu- 
sive 978,818 bbls., exhibiting a falling off in the 
foreign market amounting to 327,342 bbls. If 
we compare the first five years of the former pe- 
riod with the latter five years of the second peried, 
the difference will be found to be about 327,821 
bbls. against the farmers of the present day. 
Facts and experience should be preferred to theo- 
ries. The farmers of the Middle and Western 
States and of the grain-growing and grazing re- 
gions may now well ask where is the new demand 
fer our agricultural produce promised by the Free 
Trade gentlemen of Boston in 1828? why have 
we been deprived of a foreign “ market for that 
surplus produce on which it was alledged our 
revenue MAINLY depends?” It has not been 
diminished as those gentlemen declared it would 
be ‘by the protective system.” The protective 
system which was recognised in the Tariffs of 
1824, 1828 and 1832, terminated with the estab- 
ment of the principles of the compremise law of 
March 1233, and from that very period com- 
menced a retrograde movement in the exports of 
the three great staples of the Middle and Western 
States. The compromise law was passed on the 
2d March 1833. and took effect from and after the 
3lst of December 1833. From 1827, to 1833, 
both inclusive, there were exported of Beef 435,- 
866 bbls., but during the next s°ven years, from 
1834 to 1840, there were only 221,827 bbls. ex- 
ported, a reduction taking place of 213,994 bbls 
almost one half. During the former period we 
exported 478 591 bbls. of Pork, and during the 


latter only 330.589 bbls., the difference being | 


148,002 bbls. Of flour, there were exported from 
1827 to 1633, 7,421,336 bbls., and from 1834 to 
1840, 5,767,680 bbls. Thus it appears that dur- 
ing 7 years of the operation of the compromise 
law, there was a reduction in the exports of flour 
of one million, seven hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-six barrels, and of Beef 
and Pork of three hundred and sixty-one thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-six barrels. The whole 
of which may be estimated at upwards of thirteen 
millions ef dollars, a sum about equal to the debt 
of the State of Ohio, or of Illinois. It is worthy 
ef remark also, that our imports augmented so 
rapidly under these years of compromise, that 
at the end of six years, from 1834 to 1839 inclu- 
sive, the excess of importations of foreign goods 
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| over our exports amounted to the enormous sum 
of one hundred and eighty-one millions five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four dollars, ($181,558,824.) All this did 
not “ create’ any proportionate demand for the 
produce of our farmers. The lamentable expe- 
rience of the country since 1833 refutes the prepe- 
sition laid down by the Boston Free Trade advo- 
cates, “ that in proportion as we import more 
| foreign goods we shall create by the importation a 
new demand for eur agricultural produce.” See 
App. No. IL. 
| Our country is admirably adapted from its ex- 
‘tent, variety of climate and fertility of seil to sup- 
|| ply without limit all those agricultural produc- 
, tions which are essentially connected with the sus- 
‘tenance of the nation. What the farmers most 
desire is a regular, convenient market, reasonable 
prices and a grewing demand. When our Tariff 
| protects the graziers and grain-producers from for- 
_eigncompetition ; they possess the home market ex- 
\clusively. The foreign market, has, as we have 
seen, been very uncertain and presents no greater 
|advantages to the American farmers now than it 
| did half a century ago. What then ean be done 
| for these enterprising, industrious and hardy culti- 
|vaters of the soil, who laboriously fell the forest, 
_who are instrumental in causing the wilderness to 
| blossom as the rose, and our land te teem with 
every thing necessary for the comfortable subsis- 
tence of their fellow men ? 
If the protective system, from which we receded 
in 1833, operated to afford an evlarged market 
for agricultural products, gave value to land, em- 
ployment to capital, and fair compensation for all 
kinds of labor, certainly it would be a dictate of 
| sound wisdom te retrace our steps, and every far- 
| mer from Iowa to New-England will say, restore 
|to us that system under which the country pros- 
pered, which will multiply consumers, cause a 
brisk demand for our produce, stimulate, pretect 
| and reward industry. 
| The pretection of American labor may be con- 
| sidered as affecting agriculture in two respects; 
| directly, where the farmer is protected in his own 
‘department, from an injurious competition with 
foreign labor, in the supply of the home market; 
and indirectly, where the protection afforded to 
| other interests augments the demand for the pre- 
| ducts of agriculture. A duty of twenty-five cents 
per bushel on Wheat, and of two cents per Ib. on 
Beef and Pork (the latter was by the Tariff of 
18228 subject to a duty of three cents per lb.) 
| protects the farmers. They meet with little or 
/no competition in the home market, except what 
arises among themselves, they encounter no ruin- 
ous fluctuations in price frem the importation of 
foreign products. The material changes they 
|‘meet with, are caused by redundant or scarce 
Crops at home, by an occasional short crop in 
|Great Britain, where a temporary and uneertain 
| opening may be afforded for foreign bread-stufis, 
er, more especially, by a vascillating and mistaker 
| policy of our own Government, by which the other 
great departments ef industry become depressed, 
and broken down by foreign competition, which 
compels many useful and laborious citizens to 
abandon their old occupations and seek a subsis- 
tence by cultivating the soil. The farmer is bene- 
ficially effected by being himself pretected from 
foreign pauper competitors, and also by measures 
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The American Laborer. 


which yield ample protection to American laber in First,of Wool. 
all its variety and in every branch. The resources || ¢ is estimated according to the best calculations 
which such a system of protection developes, the || that there are in the United States, 34 millions of 
enterprise which it calls forth, the impulse which || sheep worth about ($70,000,000) seventy millions 
it gor to industry, to intellect, to human effort || of dollars, requiring about eleven millions of acres 
and skill, and the multifarious occupations which of land for their keeping, which may be estimated 
consequently spring up under it and invite to their || at $10 per acre, making the value of the land 
pursuit, all tend te increase consumers and enlarge || about one hundred and ten millions of dollars. 
the Home Market for the farmer and promote the || Aggregate of capital employed in sheep husbandry, 
demand for agricultural produce. To supply || $180,000.000. The annual crop is estimated at 
merely subsistence, for the population, is not the || 90,000,000 Ibs., worth about $40,000,000. Here 
only object of interest to the farmer. Upon agrt | is an interest of immense importance exclusively 
cultulture mainly depends the supply of important || belonging to the farmers, and for its value they are 
raw materials for manufacturing; also of many of | dependent on the Home Market. 
the comforts and luxuries which enter into the | Suppose the Home Market were destroyed by 
subsistence of a free people advanced in civiliza- | the intreduction of foreign woolens and our manu- 
tion and refinement ; such as are yielded by the | facturers broken up, where would the farmers find 
garden, poultry yard, dairy establishment, or- |g market for their 90,000,000 lbs. of wool? Their 
chard, &c. Agriculture is therefore doubly inter- | customers have disappeared, and in the desola- 
ested in a system of protection of American labor. || tion and silence of the factory they would read 
From it manufacturers, mechanics and laborers | the ruin which must overtake those whose capital 
are not only fed, but derive valuable raw materials, || and labor were employed in sheep husbandry. To 
&c., for manufactures. | the shambles the sheep would soon be consigned, 
The whole productive labor of the nation may | and at least one half of the land, appropriated for 
be considered as chiefly employed in agriculture, | their support, be subject to other tillage This 
manufactures, mining, and the fisheries; on these | would add five and a half millions of acres to 
depend the national wealth and prosperity. The | the quantity elready under cultivation, and, if we 
consumptien of manufactures in this country is | allew the average of 12 bushels of wheat to the 
immense and constantly increasing with the in- | #°T® would add to the surplus already in the 
crease of population. That our country possesses | country, sixty-six millions ef bushels, equal to two- 
the means and ability of supplying ourselves can- | thirds of the whole wheat crop of the United 
not be disputed. In order to effect this desirable || States, as reported by Mr. Ellsworth for 1840, 
object and secure our independence, it has become | and more than double the amount reported as the 
expedient and necessary to establish a system of Wheat product of allthe Western States, of Ohio, 
protection for American labor, against the destruc- || =diana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Terri- 
tive competition to which it would be exposed in | '°"!$ of Wiskonsan and Iowa. Are the Wheat 
our own market, with products from foreign work- || growers and producers of bread-stuffs willing to 
shops. How is the farmer affected by such a sys- || Feceive such a large accession to the surplus 
tem? one thing is obvious, it would be for his in- | which they already produce? Where can a mar- 
terest that the workmen and workshops should be | ket. be found for it? But a farther depression 
in his ewn country and within his reach, as he || would take place, to the dismay of the farmer. To 
could then supply them with subsistence and raw \ work up the 90 millions of pounds ef wool would 
materials, free from embarrassments and restric- | require one person for every 1000 pounds ef wool 
tions imposed by the policy of foreign governments. annually. It is supposed that each laborer sub- 
It must also be obvious to the farmer that the | sists two other persons, making in all 270,000. 


more numerous the manufactories, workshops, | For every 100,000 pounds of wool manufactured, 


workmen, mechanics, artists and laborers at h ome, | there is constant employment, equal to the labor 


i ,’ | of six men in the erection and repair of buildings, 
pass vod yo a pasncertag poe gy } millwright’s blacksmith’s work and _machinery, 
is also of importance to him by exchan ging his | whether for wool worked up in families er facto- 
products to be able at all times te procure upon || ™°% S8Y 5,400 men whose labor supports at least 
advantageous terms those manufactured articles || ‘“° others, making 16,200 in all. The aggregate 
which are required in his business and family.— | number of persons employed to work up this 
The more extensively the mining operations be. po hates gh aint raghadonge: oly 
STE Se “Se Se -eoeneny. Se Setar fer Se Gee cultural products amounting in the whole to the 


mer ; the more numereus and diversified the manu- | : 
, - - . || gum of $7,155,000, to which add $500,000 for 
facturing establishments and mechanical pursuits | seasaie. hay, dete, &c., making $7,655,000 paid to 


in the country, the greater will be his benefit. The. ~ . 
home demand for his produce is much increased |, Eee bicenat toed rey rnd berg elena son 
ee Ge Tome cupely of mnnafectares becemes lie be sold at any price and the American manu- 


moreabundant and chea; er. f , : 
acturers, left without adequate protection, cease to 
As the immediate effect of the protective sys- || work, and abandon their employment, then another 
tem is to encourage the employment of capital || serious inconvenience would result to the farmers. 
and labor in establishing and carrying on manu- || At least two-thirds of the persons who may thus 
factures at home, the amount of benefit to the far- || be compelled to seek some other pursuit, become 
mer will be made more palpable and distinctly || grain-growers and producers of bread-stuffs ; they 
understood by adverting to facts and experience, || are no longer ect resem from the farmers, but 
which illustrate the magnitude of the interost || competitors with them. What they formerly pur- 
which agriculture has in the protection of Ameri-|| chased they now produce; this would leave two 
can labor ernployed in manufactures. ..... ip" thirds of the $7,655,000 worth of produce with- 
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out a market, say $5,000,060, equivalent to five 
millions of bushels of wheat at $1 per bushel, a 
high average: this added to the former quantity 
would make a dead unavailable surplus of 714 
millions of bushels, on hand among the farmers. 
Although the operations of the woelen factories 
sre limited and restrained and the protection by no 
means adequate, yet the woolen busisess presents 
to the farmers a market for their wool and other 
products to the amount of forty-seven and a half 
millions of dollars. It has been estimated by 
good judges, that one dollar employed in woolen 
manufactures gives employment to five dollara of 
agricultural capital; some estimate the amount at 
eight dollars. The capital invested in woolen 
manufactures, according te the imperfect returns 
furnished in the census reports, is about $15,765,- 
124. This is believed to be belowthe true amount. 
In 1831 the amount was stated to be $40,000,000, 
at present it is probably less, as many establish- 
ments have closed and others work on a reduced 
scale. It is supposed that the amount now in- 
vested in lands, yater power, machinery, &c. is 
not less than $25°000 000, and this will give em- 
ployment to $125,000,000 of agricultural capital 
invested in lands, sheep, &c. But this beautiful 
country of ours, with its hill and dale and wide- 
spreading prairies, so admirably adapted for 
shin husbandry, under the judicious management 
of our industrious farmers, could in a very short 
time, if a proper system of protection were ex- 
tended to woolen manufactures, and encourage- 
ment to wool-growers, supply any quantity of the 
raw material adequate to the whole consumption 
of the nation. 

For the last seven years, from 1834 to 1840, 
both included, there have been imported, cloths, 
cassimeres, blankets, flannels, carpetings, hosiery, 
worsteds, &c., amounting to the averag2 annual 
value of more than $13,000,000. Judging by a 
careful comparison, it may not be unreasonable to 
suppose that to produce articles of the value of 
$13,000,000 annually, would require a fixed and 
floating capital invested in lands, water power, 
buildings, machinery, stock, &c. of eight millions: 
this, according tothe rule adopted, would call into 
active operatien agricultural effort equivalent te em- 
pleying a capital of $40,000,000, invested in 
sheep, lands, &c , and in previding subsistence. 
li is certainly a matter of vital importance to the 
farmers thatthe $25,000,000, in manufactures 
and $125,000,000 ot agricultural capital, making 
$150,000 000 of actual investment by farmers and 
manufacturers in the woolen business, should not 
only not be placed in jeopardy, but fully pro- 
tected. And if the $13,000,000 paid to the 
foreign laborers for their woolens were applied to 
those ef American make, there would then be 
given in the aggregate, employment for $165,- 
000,000 of agricultural capital. 

There may seem to be a discrepancy in the 
estimates of the amount of agricultural capital, 
and that in manufactures of wool. The first esti- 
mate states the agricultural capital to be about 
$180,000,000: this perhaps is near the true 
amount: then according to the rule adopted the 
capital in manufactures should be about one-fifth, 
or $36 000,000. This exceeds the amount upon 
which the calculations were based. Our object is 
not to ascertain the precise amount of these invest- 
ments, but to take such reasonable data as are fur- 





nished by persons who have deliberately imvesti- 
gated the subject, in order te illustrate the value 
and importance ef manufactures and the protec- 
tive policy, te the farmers. The sum mentioned 
as the.value of agricultural product consumed by 
each person, viz: $25, we consider as under the 
actual amount: perhaps $35 or $37 would be 
about the correct sum. 
Flax and Hemp. 

Flax is a material used in a description of goods 
consumed in this cowatry, to a very large amount. 
This also is the product of the farmer, and conse- 
quently he has an interest in measures which 
would promote a demand for this raw material, 
and thus give employment to his capital. 

By an examination into the trade and consump- 
tion of linens, the farmers of the United States 
may obtain some knowledge of the advantages 
which might accrue to them from the establish- 
ment, protection and encouraragment of the 
manufacture ef linen in this couniry. At present 
the business is comparatively of small account ; 
even the household manufacture of linen is per- 
haps much less than it was some years ago. The 
returns of the Marshals state the value of flax 
manufactured at $322,205, which is a small 
amount for our agricultural] people. The linen 
business met with a ruinous blow from the act 
of March 1833, which authorized bleached and un- 
bleached linens to be admitted free of duty. The 
law has since been altered, and they are now subject 
to a duty of 20 percentad valorem. Linens are 
imported chiefly from England. It is supposed 
that in Great Britain and Ireland about 172,000 
persons, are wholly employed in the linen manu- 
facture each earning about eighty-six or eighty- 
seven dollars per annum, producing as the annual 
value of the manufacture about $36,500,000. 
The average value of the imports for four years 
ending Sept. 1840, of linens and flaxen goods was 
$5,485,827, not quite one-sixth of the value of the 
manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
allowing about $ for raw material would give 
$1,828,609 as the value of the raw material of 
the manufactures imported into the United States ; 
this with perhaps half a million for subsistence 
was paid te the foreign producer. Bounties, pre- 
miums, and encouragements, were granted for a 
leng time on the exportatien of linen from Great 
Britain, the effect of which was to supply for- 
eigners with linens at less than cost, or very low 
prices, by which the foreign manufacture was kept 
down. In the United States the manufacture had 
consequently to struggle against every disadvan- 


_tage, and without protection it has nearly perished. 





This has redeunded to the advantage of the 
British and other foreign manufacturers. They 
are without a rival in our market now, and so 
firmly established at home that the British Gov- 
ernment no longer pays a bounty on the eaport ef 
linen. If sufficient protection were permanently 
secured for the manufactures of flax and hemp, 
the agricultural interest in the United States would 
be essentially benefitted, in thus having a home 
market for raw materials which can be raised in 
quautities unlimited. Ninety-five thousand tons 
ef hemp and flax were produced in the year 1840 
by the farmers of the United States; certainly they 
deserve pretection from a ruinous competition 
with the serfs of Russia who laber fer sixteen 
cents a day. 
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Sixx is another article largely consumed in this 
ceuntry, and which unites the interests of the 
agriculturalist and manufacturer. 

The Committee might proceed still further with 
details to show in how many instances and to 
what an immense extent the farmers are interested 
directly in the protection of American industry, to 
do so would however swell this report to a volume. 
The Committee desire to bring to view a class of 
cases in which the farmer is not recognized as 
having that kind of interest which belong to him 
as a producer of raw material, but as a provider 
ef subsistence for others, who are endeavoring 
to supply the nation with all those commodities 
which conduce to the comfort, defence and inde- 
pendence of the people. 


Of Iron. 

Qur attention is naturally drawn to the subject 
of iron; this is an article of the first necessity. 
The improvement in this manufacture marks, more 
than any other, the advance in civilization, and 
the progress in those arts which elevate the nation 
and constitute the best evidence of its wealth. 


The American 





In consequence of various measures of govern- 
ment, commencing with Mr. Jefferson’s restrictive 

licy, followed by war, and occasional Pro<ective 

ariffs, this manufacture has advanced very con- 
siderably, although at times materially depressed. 
In proportion as the resources of the country and 
facilities for manufacturing have become known, 
so has the domestic supply increased and the 
quality improved. The fact is familiar to every 
one, that our country possesses inexhaustible 
quantities of the richest mines of coal and iron ore, 
and the power to manufacture to any extent. 

A beneficent Providence has so admirably dis- 
pesed of these two great elements of national 
wealth in our extensive country, as almost irresis- 
tibly te invite to their use and forcibly to display 
the mutual dependence and connectien of mining, 
manufacturing and agriculture. 

That large iron district which spreads from 
New Jersey through the great coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Western Virginia, abound- 
ing in water power, is in close proximity and 
chequered with the most fertile agricultural dis- 
tricts. Go farther West, and we find Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and above all Missouri, presenting to view 
an iron region and mineral resources in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the most fruitful portion ef the 
Union. Let these be called into active operation, 
and fully improved under proper proteetion: then 
the industrious farmers of the west will be pro- 
vided with a nearer market for a vast amount of 
their products. Thenthey may derive the plcsigh- 
share threugh the virgin soil of their prairies, or 
cover them with flocks and herds, without the fear 
of not finding a market to compensate for their 

r. 

The advantage to the farmers of the domestic 
iron manufacture, under the protection, incidental 
and direct, which it has received, will be best ur- 
dersood by considering a few particulars based 

facts, and the census returns. It is be- 
lieved from the data furnished that there are 
257,025 persons, men, women and children, sus- 
tained in carrying on the iron manufacture. Al- 


each person to consume 124 eents per day 
of agricultural product, the whole amount con- 
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“This amount falls a little short of the facts 

actually ascertained at several establishments, ow- 

ing principally to grain and forage fed to horses 

and cattle, empleyed in the business.” 

Here then is a market for the farmers at which 

they dispose of $11,726,765 worth of preduce, to 

which may be added $6,387,500 paid for subsis- 

tance for about 140,000 persons, connected with 

the manufactures of hardware, cutlery, machinery, 

small arms and cannon, wagons, carriages, &c. 

making an aggregate of $18,114,265 worth of 

agricultural produce consumed among the iron 

operatives, being about thirteen millions, or 12,- 

833,131 more than the average annual value of 

flour exported duing the last 20 years ; almost 

equal to the aggregate amount of the exports of 
beef, tallow, hides, &c., pork, hegs, lard, &c, for 

eight years from 1833 to 1840; the value of the 

whole exports of beef, & ., and pork, &c., from 

that period amounted to but $18,551,519. The 

average annual value of the exports of flour, beef, 

&e. pork, &c., for seven years, viz: from 1834 to 

1840 inclusive, was $7,369,913. Thus it would 

appear that in the production and manufacture 
of iron, a market is afforded to the American far- 
mers for their produce, worth in one year $10,- 
744,352 more than the value of all the flour, beef, 

&c ,and pork, &e. together, sent to the foreign 
market of the whole world, annually, for the seven 
years ending Sept. 1840. Can any proof be more 
conclusive of the importance to our farmers of the 
protection of these manufactures? Cau they af- 
ford to give all this up, adopt the free trade doc- 
trines, and trust to the consumption in the foreign 
market? Can the farmers concur in measures 
which would convert at least one-third of the 
257,025 persons sustained by the iren manufac- 
ture into tillers of the soiland producers of bread- 
stuffs, and thus not only supply themselves, but 
raise more than enough for the other two-thirds ? 
What is here said with regard to the iron manu- 
facture may be predicated relatively of all the 
others, which are now seeking protection against 
the destructive operation of the compromise law 
and free trade principles. This subject may re- 
ceive additional illuss:ation, evincing more strong- 
ly the advantages to the farmers, if the prosamive 
system were fully carried out. The importation 
of pig, bar iron and steel, and manufactures of 
iron for the two years of 1839 and 1840, amounted 
to $20,102,317, making an average, for those two 
years of $10,051,158, and the average for the 
7 years from 1834 to 1840 inclusive, will be found 
to have been but little below what is here stated; 
while from 1827 to 1833 inclusive, the average 
was about seven millions. Now it is obvious if 
the foreign manufacturers to whom we have paid 
these $10,051,158, had been residing in the Uni- 
ted States, they would have paid about $7,500,000 
for labor, ef which there would have been paid to 
our farmers about $5,000,000 for produce. It is 
estimated that the capital employed in the manu- 
facture of iron is a little less than the ameunt of 
the annual product. Bar iron alone forms more 
thar three-sevenths of the whole amount —about 





$4,316,377. If we estimate the whole value as 
that of bar iron and castings, and that the annual 
product rather exceeds the amount of capital; 
which has been ascertained to be nearly the fact at 
a number of establishments, exclusive of wood- 





sumed per annum would be $11,726,765. 


land and mines of iron and coal, we may assume 
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that the capital employed was about 10,000,000. 
It is stated that the capital employed in the Uni- 
ted States is about $22,500, and employs and 
subsists 257,025 persons. We may therefore 
reasenably suppose that the $10,000,000 paid for 
foreign iron manufactures gives employment and 
subsistence to one-third that number, viz. 85,675 

ersons, who would consume in the United States 
$3,908,921 worth of agricultural products. All 
which goes to sustain the foreign land owners, and 
preducers of subsistence, but which might, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, be secured to our 
own farmers by a wise system of protection. 

It is not necessary to go into farther details, and 
before closing this report, it may be useful to pre- 
sent a condensed view of the beneficial results of 

rotection, as manifested in what has been already 
etailed respecting woolen and iron manufactures. 
Ameunt paid to farmers for annual 

product of wool........ peshanes $40,000,000 

De for subsistence...... .......---- 7,655,000 


Paid for subsistence by the iron man- 
I. ncn ent niihiinnn waine ee 18,114,265 


Total paid for agricultural produce .. $65,769,265 

Being almost nine times the value ef the Flour, 
Beef and Pork, taken by the foreign market. If 
we add to this the probable gain, were sufficient 
and steady production afforded to these operations 
so as ultimately to cause a supply for the home con- 
sumption, the amount would be swelled largely : 
say for woel and subsistence for manufacturing 
13,000,000 imported woolens $26,666,666 ; for sub- 
sistence for manufacturing imported iron, say 
$4,000,000, making an addisonal sum of $30,- 
666,666. Thus the amount which a wise system 
of national policy might secure to the farmers, 
would be about $96,433,931 derived from these 
two branches of industry, woel and iron, to which 
might be farther added, the value of subsistence 
required by ether business operations incidentally 
and directly connected with and dependent upon 
the former, such as the oil trade, soap, wire, &c. 
Where is the foreign market equal to this? What 
would become of this amount of agricultural pro- 
duction, if our manufacturing establishments were 


broken up, this home market destroyed, and the | 


country surrendered to foreign manufacturers and 
laborers whe do not now consume, taking the 
average of the seven years, 1834 to 1840, seven 
and a half millions worth of Flour, Beef and Perk ? 

If such be the immense results accruing to the 
farmers under a protective system in the cases of 
wool and iron, may we not well conclude that 
similar benefits follow in all ether instances where 
like protection is found? There are other great 
interests in the country equally demanding the 
fostering care of paternal legislation which diffuse 
among the farmers incalculable benefits; all of 
which, in common with wool and iron, are threaten- 
ed with destruction unless the protecting arm of 
the Government be extended for their relief. 
And the ruin which is impending the fer manufac- 
turers will come like an avalanche upon the far- 
mers, involving all in the same distress. 

That such will be the fatal catastrophe attend- 
ant upon the existing law, which has been gradu- 
ally undermining our manufacturing interests, no 
one car longer doubt, after an impartial examina- 
tion into their condition and prospects. Even 
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foreigners, advocates of free trade, hostile to every 
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measure, intended to promote the independence 
of the country and protect American labor, and 
who view with a jealous eye American rivalry, 
behold the same effects, and entertain the same 
opinion of that measure. The Edinburg Review- 
ers, and that distinguished British Free Trade 
writer, J. R. McCulloch, ceincide in the opinion 
as to the fate which awaits us under the compro- 
mise law. Here is their language. ‘‘ The Tariff 
‘ferced cotton, woolen, iron and other manufac- 
‘tures into a premature existence in the United 
‘States; but we have little doubt, that except in 
‘the coarser fabrics, and those where it is neees- 
‘sary to use large quantities of the raw material, 
‘the late modifications of the Tariff have given 
‘a peEaTH-blow to the American Manufacturing 
‘system.’ This is the deliberate judgement of 
those who are anxious te build up and sustain 
British manufactures upon the ruin of all others. 
What, then, is the duty of the American Govern- 
ment? Is it not to disappoint the expectations of 
those who seek the overthrow of our best interests, 
by placing around our country that great shield of 
pretection, which can be moved only by the arm of 
Government. 

The stimulus which the protective pelicy gives 
to the whole country, produces prosperity among 
the farmers; a general activity in trade and com- 
merce is felt beneficially by them. And while 
home competition excites to improvement, it in- 
variably, ultimetely cheapens the articles. All 
those commodities of domestic manufacture which 
are largely consumed by the farmers have not 
only been cheapened, but many of them greatly 
improved. In all instances where the domestic 
manufacturers have obtained the command of the 
market the foreign manufacturer has been com- 
pelled to reduce his price or leave the market, 
take for example, nails, window glass, white lead, 
ploughs, exes, scythes, sickles, hoes, spades, shov- 
els, &c. as well as cotton goods. But te retain a po 
sition, or to gain the ascendancy ia our ewn market, 
the foreign manufacturers are driven to the neces- 
sity of sacrificing their goods at auctions, or great- 
ly reducing the wages of the laberers and work- 
men so low that they are deprived of the comforts, 
and most of the common necessaries of life, or 
supported in part out of the peor rates. This is a 
condition to whick no patriot weuld wish to see 
the free men of this country reduced. If protec- 
tion be withdrawn and withheld, this downward 
march must inevitably take place, and our me- 
chanics and laborers be assimilated to the degra- 
ded, half starved workmen of Great Britain, and 
our free farmers reduced to the miserable condi- 
tien of the serfs of Russia or Leibeigeners or 


bond men of Hanover and Prussia. 
HARMAR DENNY, Penn. 
J. O. CHOULES, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER WALSH, N. Y. 
R. L. ALLEN, N. Y. 
R. C. NICHOLAS, N. Y. 
A. SPOONER, N. Y. 
L. J. S. CARPENTER, Mass. 
R. N@RTON, Mass. 
B. TAFT, Mass. 
J.W. THOMPSON,N.Y. J 


. Committee. 








ICP Of the eight Presidents of the United States, GrorcE* 
WASHINGTON, THOMAS JEFFERSON, JAMES MADISON, JAMES 
Monroe, Joun Quincy ADAMs and ANDREW JaCKSON have 
early, boldly advocated the Protective Policy; Martin VAN 
Buren and Joun Tyce in a more qualified manner; JOHN 
Apams alone has said nothing on the subject. 
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Agriculture and Commerce. 
Statistics, Compiled from the Census of 1842. 


OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES, WITH OTHER FA( TS BEARING 


THEREON. 
No. I. 
Tas_e or Fiovur, Beer anp Pork ExrorTep FROM 1791 
To 1840. 


Fiour.| Beef. | Pork. F'our.| Beef.| Pork. 
Year. Bbls. | Bois. | Bbis.|Year. Bbis. | Bbls. | Bbls. 


1791*. 619,681) 62,771; 27,781)1816.. 729,055) 33,239) 19,280 
1792.. 824,464) 74, 38,098 ve 37,889 
1798... 1,074,659} 75,106) 38,563) 1818. .1,157,697| 36,875) 17,558 
794.. 846,010) 100,866) 49,442/1819.. 750,660! 34,966] 28.173 
1795.. 687,369) 96,149| 88,193} 1820..1,177,036| 53,191} 44,091 
1796.. 725,194, 92,521] 73,281/1821..1,056,119| 66,887; 66,647 
1797.. _ our 40,125}1822.. 827,865) 97,610) 68 


1799.. 519,265] 91,321| 52,268|1824.. 996,792' 66,074| 67,229 
1800+. 653,052 oe 
1801} .1,102 444! 75,331} 70,779|1826+. 857,820) 72,886! 88,994 




















1802.. 248) 61 78,239) 1827.. 968,492) 90,685) 73,818 
1803. . 1,311,853) 77 934) 96,602) 1828.. 860,809] 66 640) 53,836 
1804.. 210,008) 134,896! 127,532) 1829.. 837,385) 51,100) 59, 

1805}. 777,513) 119,532; 57,925) 1830. .1 227,434; 46.842) 45,645 
1806.. '782,724| 117,419} 36.277] 1831. .1,806,529| 60,770) 51,263 
1807..1 19) 84 39,247) 1832.. 864.919) 55, 88,625 
1808., 263,813} 29,101) 15,478]1833.. 955,768) 64,322] 105,870 
1809.. 846,247) 28, 42,652] 1834.. 835,352) 46,181] 82,691 
1810.. 798,431) 47,699\ 37,209) 1835.. 779,396) 38,028| 61,827 
1811**1,445,012) 76,743) 37,270) 1836.. 505,400) 50,226) 22.550 
1812** 1 443,492; 42,757) 22,746) 1837¢¢ 318,719] 28,076; 24,583 
1813**1 43,741} 17,337/1838.. 448,161) 23,491) 31,356 
1814.. 193,274) 20 297) 4,040/1839.. 923,151] 16,189] 41,301 
1815.. 862.739} 13,130} 9,073|1840..1,897,501| 19,681| 66,281 





* From to 1794, inclusive, there were exported about 
one million of bushelsof Wheat annually. 

¢ Scarcity and failure of crops in Great Britain. From 
1826 to 1831 crops in England were very deficient. Import- 
ations into England in years from all parts unusually 
large particularly in 1829, 1830 and 1831, 

. During the years 1811, 1812 and_1813, the exportations 
were made principally to Spain and Portugal. 

++ Crop deficient in the United States. 





No. II. 


Table of the value of Foreign Im and of the quantity 
ef F.iour, Beer and Pork, and value of all icultural 
Products, except Cotton and Tobacco, exported annually, 


from 1827 to 1840. 





























Total Pro- 
duce of 
Agricul- 
Foreign 2 ture expor- 
Domestic Produce. |ted,except 
Imperts. Cotton and 
Year. Tobacco. 
Value, in- 
Flour. |Beef.| Pork. | cluding 
Value. bbls. | bbls. | bbls. | Rice, &c. 
1827........ $79,484,068/ 868,492/90,685) 73,813) $11,128,475 
ee 88,509,824|  860,809/66,640| 53,836| 10,853,686 
1829........| 74,492,527} 837,385!51,100) 59,539) 12,396,299 
1830.....++.- 70,876,920 | * 1,227,434 146,842] 45,645) 11,716,080 
1831.......+. 103,191 ,124|* 1,806,529 |60,770| 51,263) 17,826, 
1832........ 101,029 864,919)55,507) 88,625; 11,691,732 
1833......+. 108,118,311} 955,768/64,322/ 105,870] 13,725,246 
1834........ 126,521,382} %35,552/46,181} 82,691/ 11,357,080 
1885........ 149,895,742} 779,396)38,028) 61,827) 11,838,085 
1836........ 189,980,035} 505,400 /|50,226| 22,550) 10.282,359 
nasa 140,989,217! $318,919/28,076) 24.583! 9,349,532 
1838........ 113,717,404) 448,161!23,491) 31,356] 9,245, 
1839.....+.. 162,692,132] 922,151/16,189) 41,301} 13,851,91 
TP hovsscte 107,141,519} 1,897,501 /19,681| 66,281] 18,771,075 
* Crops failed in England. + Scarcity in the U. States. 
No. II. 


A Statement showing the Rate per pound Ohio 
Pork netted to that State from sales made in 
New-York in 1841 and ’42. 


In the early part of the season of 1841 som — 


sales were made of Ohio Pork at from $12 to $13 
per bbl. Mess and $94 to $104 Prime, but the 
great majority was sold at $10 Mess and $8 Prime, 
while some sales run as low as $7 and $5 per bbl. 
Mess and Prime; the average according to opin- 
ion of dealers was $94 Mess and $74 Prime per 
bbl., and as the article usually runs 2 bbls. Prime 





to 1 of Mess, the general average in New-York 

market per bbl. in 1841 was............. $8 16 

From which deduct charges of 
packing, transportation to 
market, &c. to wit: Cost of 
bbl., salt and packing.......$1 75 pr. bbl. 

Cost of transportation from dif- 
ferent points in Ohio to New- 

York, including insurance... 250 “ 

Interest on investment say.... 15 “ 

Cost of Lighterage from dock 
in New-York to Inspection 
Yard and Inspecter’s charges 
for inspecting...e+++..---- 

Commissiens for selling and 
other incidental charges in 


New-York er eer eeeereeeeee 30 ” $5 41 
$2 75 


Thus netting to Ohio only two dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents for 200 lbs. of Pork, being only 1} 
- a cent per pound for her Pork dressed in the 

og! 

In ordinary times, Hams, Shoulders and Lard 
pay an extra price which goes to make up the 
wastage (feet, ears, etc.) on the hogs and general- 
ly something more, so as to lessen the cost of the 
Pork; but this year (1841) owing to the large 
surplus constantly pressing upon the market, those 
articles sold extremely low, viz: 24 to 6 cents per 
pound for those in good order, and as the surplus 
was large, dealers were obliged to hold over a part, 
a portion of which were spoiled and in eonse- 
quence were sold at exceedingly low rates, (viz: 
about 1 cent per pound,) or thrown into the dock. 
Lard, ewing te a surplus, also sold low, to wit, 4 
to 64c. per lb. Therefore taking inte account the 
wastage on those articles, the expense of curing 
Hams and Shoulders and trying the Lard, those 
articles have done no better than the Pork. 


Above you have the result of 1841: that of 1842 
is much more disastrous to the Ohio grower of the 
Pork. Thus far the New-York market for that 

uality of Pork has ranged $8 to $84 Mess and 
$6 to $64 Prime per barrel, making a general 
average per bbl. of........---- coe ---- $6 92 
From which deduct expenses as before stated 
of getting it to market...ee.--+ee.---- 5 41 
$1 51 
Netting to Ohio thus far in 1842, one dollar and 
Sifty-one cents for 200 lbs. of Pork, or } of a cent 
per pound for dressed Pork in the hog!!! 

Hams and Shoulders are doing better this year 
than they were in 1841, but good Lard is lower. 
Under any view of the subject, however, the Ohio 
Pork has not thus far in 1842 netted much if ary 
over one cent. per pound to the grower. 

The undersigned Commission Merchants, and 





: sealers in provisions, believe the above statement 


to be correct. 
KISSAM, STONE & CO, 
N. T. HUBBARD, CHENERY & CO. 
DOWS & GUITEAU. 

New-York, April 6, 1842, 

For a number of years previous to 1841, the 
price of Pork has ranged from $14 to $22. In 
our opinion, the low prices of ’41 and ’42 are ow- 
ing to a surplus, and whenever we get a surplus of 
flour or any article of produce, with no foreign 








outlet, the result will be the same. Flour proba- 
bly will go as low as $34 in the New-York mar- 
ket. D. & G. 
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No. IV. 
[Prepared for the Journal of Commerce, by Edwin Wil- 
liams, April 7th, 1842.] 

BRITISH CORN LAWS. 

The fellowing Table shows the operation of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Sliding Scale of Duties on Wheat 
and Flour, imported into Great Britain, from for- 
eign countries : 


*Price per quar- Price per Dut Duty or bis. 
ter of 8b bushel. perqr. bush of Flour. 


Under 5ls...se. .-$1 S30 -208. .-60cts...$2 89 


Slsto S2sccccccce 1 56...198...57 ... 9 74 
SRowe Gitensscans 1 65...188...54 ... 2 60 
Se te BGeceséc cces E GB .ccB7eccc8l -... 9 @ 
56s 00 B70. ks ocee 3 72. as 2 BS 
Sete Bicccecace. 1 74...1e...% '-... 9 
58s to 59s........ 8 TF ec 3 ER  ccie 3S 
59s to 60s........ 2. =. eS Bere SC 
60s toGls........ fC = = Bee eS 
61s te 62s........ I .sckie..c8e «. 1 
62s to 63s....-.. oo 1 00.-.108...00 ... 1 & 
Gn OG. «i. dae 3 BR, Ba sa OR 
Gaste GS6...iccos 1 06... 90...84 ... 1 1 
65s to 66s........ e AR, Se eee CO 
Gla te GBOsnce cove BS GW... G...18 ... O08 
69s to 703........ 2 10... 363..05 ..s OFS 
TROD FEB. cc cnce D Bae Maaete ‘tun ee 
Tenet Piionct cece Te Enns Gene BD aes Oo @ 
ro 3) Se _ a “we Bere & 7 
Fae OF Gheve.cccee’ O Gis. Ten... 3 «.-- GB 14 


Average prices in England of Wheat per quar- 
ter of 8 bushels—in 1830, 64s 3d; in 1831, 66s 
4d; in 1832, 58s 8d; in 1833, 52s 11d: in 1834, 
463 2d; in 1835, 393 4d; in 1836, 48s 6d; in 
1837, 55s 10d; in 1838, 64s 7d; in 1839, 70s 8d; | 
in 1840, 66s 4d; in 1841, 64s 5d. 

*The average price is ascertained by taking the sales for | 
six Weeks in 150’of the principal market towns. 
PRICES OF WHEAT Lael THE CONTINENT OF 


[Prepared by Edwin Williams] 
Average prices of Wheat in the principal grain 
markets of Europe, in the year 1840, ascertained by 
the British Consuls at the ports named : 
Freight per bushei. 

Price pr. qr. Per bush. to England. 
St. Petersburg.... - 39s Id....$1 17....15 cts. 
Rigd.css cccccccer 49. 7 ....:1 49....14 
Liebau...... cove 43 7 coce 1 31.22.15 
Odessa (Blk Sea)..26 6 .... 80....30 
Dantzic....+. 006.36 coos 1 08....12 
Steckholm....++ «630 econ) BWeeeeld 
Konigsberg........40 cose E W.00018 
Stettin.. cece i cane ace eee 1 20...<13 
Memel.. ees seee+3d0 coos A BWoeeeske 











Elsinore ...........30 ces  BOcccekt 
Hamburg...... 0+..35 cooe 1 05....12 
Rotterdam........ 55 oe ee 
Antwerp......---- 56 5 wee 1 69....07 


Palermo No ecg 2 Apt coos 1 14....25 
N. B.—AIll the above Ports, it will be observed, are in the 
North of Europe, except Odessa and Palermo. Some of 
the prices given above are the average for a series of years; 
others are tne lowest rates in asingie year. The average 
of the above prices is 40s 64 per quarter or $1 314 per bush- 
el, and the average of freight to England is about 15 cents 
er bushel. This would make the actual average cost de- 
ered in England 45s 4d per quarter, or $1 464 per bushel 
without duties. It appears that Grain is cheaper in Russia 
than in any other Fe of Europe. The prices in 1835 in the 
government of Tamboff were for Wheat, 13s 6d to 14s 1d 
per quarter (40) to 42 cents per bushel) Rye 7s 1d to 7s 74d 
per quarter, (22 cents per bushel,) Oats 4s 94d to 5s 54d per 
pa. (14 to 16 cents per bushel.) The expenses to St. 
rsburg were about 50 per cent. on Wheat, and above 
100 ay ceaton Rye aad Oats. 
The average price of Wheat in France in the 1896 was 
oe com, «eS per bushel, and the ave of 
was 40s 1d per quarter, or $1 20 per 


= 





| 1821 





— from 1819 to 1 
ushel of 60 lb. The average price in England in 1836 was 








48s 6d per quarter, or $1 r bushel]; in 1841 64s Gd, or 
$1 934 per bushel. . —" : / 


The following are the recent quotations of prices 
of Wheat and Flour in the United States and 


Canada: 
Flour pr. 
United States. Wheat per bush. bbL 19 ibs 


New-York,April 26, 1842....$1 25......$6 00 
Philadelphia, 23, “ .... 120...... 5 75 
Baltimore, , ager, & ee SS 
Fredericksburg, 18, s seam 3 AGescece' 3-0 
Richmond, 18... ** <acc-1 Wasser 86'S 


Detroit, 19, “ seoo 0 87§..... 4 374 
Canada. 

Montreal, 29, - sees 1 Bnccace 7 00 

Toronto, Th... .atanct Giese 5 00 


The average prices of freight to England from 
the above ports may be estimated at 20 cents per 
bushel for Wheat, and 60 to 75 cents per barrel 
for Flour : 


IMPORTATION OF GRAIN INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Statement of Foreign Grain imported and en- 
tered for Home consumption in Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1840 and 1841: 


1840. 1841. 
Wheat (quarters)...2,024,917....2,300,888 
Flour (cwt) ....1,317,814....1,214,220 
Barley (quarters).... 619,801.... 222,825 
Oats 4 coon” GIR ME noe: Te 
Rye © eed. AA ee 
Indian Corn = sees 21,073 .... 7,738 
Peas  weee 159,456.22. 132,857 
Beans 6 eco 129,517.... 267,698 
Oatmeal (cwt) sees 6,601.... 11,105 

Duties paid on the above in 1840 £922,468 

Do in 1841 888,646 


No. V. 

Statement of the Importation and Consumption of Nails, 
Lead, &c. in periods of five years, and of the Expertation 
of American Nails. 

NAILS. LEAD. 
American Bar, White and 

aagenes Exported. pig lead, ted lead. 


I Ibs. shot—lbs. Ibs. 
1816..2,404,610 
1816 


to >1,170,727.. 231,803 4,542,011 .3,220,102 
1820 


‘ 
Foreign 


to 560,033... 705,950. 4,032,803 .3,409,076 
1825 
1826 . 
to 506,365... 969,945-2,345,904 1,320,567 
1830 
1831 

to 753,964.1,129,910.1,530,613. 538,470 
1835 
1836 

to 994,679.1,895,293. 103,989. 616,604 
1840 

The foregoing statement shows the progress 
which has been made towards supplying the home 
demand with the articles mentioned, and in the 
case of Nails, exporting largely. 
No. VI. 

Statistical Table showing the aggre ava unt of bushels of 


WHEAT, BARLEY, A iy oe UCK® {EAT and INDIAN 
CorRN raised in the United States : 


Bnshls. Bushls, Bushis. Bushis. Bushis, 
@ats. Rye. Bkwht. Corn, 
skate 1,076,409 137,941 51,543 950,528 


2/979 
737,124 303,043 1,500,441 
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+ 495,800 2,222,584 230,993 228,416 1,119,678 


Total. . "204, 120 7,539,566 1,985,041 778,084 6,992,909 
Total bushels of Barley raised in these States, 797 409. 
Total value............00. $10,826,301 90 
New-York. 12ghti8 IRGMMT BiToaEs tr aa Logo 
ew-Yor 885 10 
N Jersey.. 774,203 3,083,524 1,665,820 856,117 4,361,975 
Pennsylva. 13,213,077 20,641,819 6, 613, 873 2,113, 742 14,240,022 


Vermont . 




















Wiskonsin ...... 4 900 29 124 360,993 850 
BOR cccicccccess 6 4340 3ST 71 95,425 154 
Dist. Columbia .4 __ 25,500 4 1 183,370 30 
1,277 2,266,736 6,483 6,867 218 $19,995,816 15,470 
Total value........es.eeees $8,218,718 
Grand Tetal Value......... + one ee 00 Q65,858,470 


VII. 
Statistical Table showing the Aggregate Amount of Live 



















































































Total Denys te 44,401, 190 ron 016 pe 9744 29,574 
Toul be abel of B ae 3 these Sia ti perry ‘aw Stock in the United States. ree 
tneempevdis 

Dela SIS16S BIAS SOSIe "11,299 2,000,350 —— kinds 
ware.. 5 £ and Neat Estimat. 
land.. 3,345,783 3,534,211 723,577 . 73,606 8,233,086 Males. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. | value. 

Vv ja. 10,109,716 13,451,062 1,482,799 243,822 34,577,591 EASTERN STATES. 

N Carolina 1,960,885 3,193,941 215,971 15,301 25,893,763 |] Maine ..... 59,208) 327,255) 649,264 117,386, $123,171 
Total. . 15,731,549 21,106,619 2,453,893 344,118 68,803,799 N. Hamp 43,892| 275,562) 617,390) 12171 107,092 

Teli ee cee ee Mecca | Laat “Sa “total ea) tt 

ue. 7s eereeere . , ’ ’ : 

" =" SouTHERN datvenOdewed STATES. Connecticut 34,650 238,650 403,462 131.98 176,623 
S$ Carolina. 968,354 1,496,208 738 72 14,722,808 Vermont... 62,402} 384,341/1,681,819) 203,800! 131,678 
Georgia... ae re Yast 303 & a4 | xeon | eet 820,307| 748,698) — 
Alabama... ’ 5 a ee eee | ee © ee 2)! | eee |)! lat eo ee ee $42,543,002 
pp mt 196,625 ‘evan _ 61 Tee 812 a sunput svar wie. nat 

isiana woes H New-York .;| 474,543)1,911,244)5,118 1,900, 1 
re | en 4,569, cue force = 17,118 44,986,188 ew Semey 96812911 220 202) 1 9-385 ze 3" er 
4,015 17,450 120,675,268 || Peonsylva’a 
Total Pitts of Ba of pertey 7 raeaa | in jy States, $1,101. 910,174|3,304,]11|7,105,682| 3,665,472|2,176,167 
otal val ah ao een pe 4,031,054 00 | Total value........+-+: $106,720,236 
ATES. 
SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
Kentucky.. 4,803,152 Hf 155,974 ay 8,169 39,847,128 || nelaware.. 14,421, 58,883, 89,247) 74,228) 47,265 
Obio........16,571/661 14,398,108 $14,205 633,139 39,668, 144 || Maryland 225,714 257,922| 416,943| 218,765 
| a RE YA 5,981,605 R197 ST'BeL Seer enn || Virginia ...|] $26,458/1 ,024,148| 1,293,772] 1,992,155] 754,698 
Missouri... 1,087,386 2 234.947 68,608 15 able 17'332'524 N. Carolina|! 166, 18| ‘617, "371| °538,2791 1,649,716! 544,125 
Arkansas . 105,878 189,553 6,219 88 4,846,632 | 71,9211 116} 2,129,220| 4, eusie 
M . 2,157, 108 2, A 051 $4,236 119,502 2,277,089 i 4 Se ares $66,81 
epee 898, nats STATES. 
Wiskonsan. 212.116 406,514 1,965 10,654 379,359 || §. Carolinal| 129,921 , 1] 878,532) 396,364 
Iowa....... 154,693 216,385 3,792 — 1,406,241 || Georgia ...|/ 157 884,414| 267,107] 1,457,755] 449,623 
D Colunibia 12,147 15,751 5,081 , Alabama. -. a ee yo oy wae 
Total. 1 37,7 ississippi. . 
Total bushels 0 of Barley raised in these ma 00,674." Louisiana. eae ae ee Mf ze uae 
eli Serastecansed $125,807,607 10 ennessee . ’ 5 
Saad nd. + -$542,418,651 60 981,132/S, /1,631,363) 8,011,196) 2,510,991 
I| Total value....-...+++ $122,563,921 
Statistical Table showi a N k 395,853) 8787,098 | 1,008,340 2,310,533; 536,439 
ica: ag aggregate No. F Kentuc ’ 

Mivis, BaRRELS oF FLouR rnhpyalh My "No. . @hio rack 430,527 | 1,217,874 2/028,401 2,099,746] 551,183 

Grist MiLLs, Saw Mitus, Or MILLs, VaLUE or MANU- Indiana. 241,036] 619,980] 675,982) 1,623,608) 357,504 

FacTuREs, No. of Fra oy , inthe United State, fies... 1enae pa pape rie ae 

ASTERN STATES, issouri .. ’ ? ’ 
’ flour’g bls fir. grist saw oil value of men || Atkansas.. 51,472 gem ois 305,398 13790 
Maine.. eer “oe at a gs tic) soe $683 | Flore: ates lis‘oe'| 7'198| -92°680| 61,007 
eeeee ) ’ ’ ’ 
Rceihis2 0m se ep rnigo Law| wenn || me] taal Saul SLs] eae 
Rhode Isiend .. Hs 1400 HH 138 i in D- of Goium 10185 53,274 "706! 4’673| 3,092 
seer ° sas" 166 ’ ? 
Connecticat.....7 15,500 384 673 57 «543,509 895 1,575,016 | 4,248,750 |4,624, son O45 885 SSTLOTS 
Vermont........7 4495 312 1,081 20 1,083,124 1,874 lI Rotel $158.714 06... .Grand total $38,644,448 


S EOE L anh la’ woe 


49 
Total value...........0008 0 
NorTHERN MippLe Siares, 
New-York ...338 1,861,385 1,750 6,356 63 16 ,953,280 10,807 
New-Jersey.. .64 168,797 S09 597 21 3,446,985 1,288 
Pennsylvania.736 -736 1,193,405 2,554 5,389 166 9,424,955 7,990 
“~ "7,188 3,223,557 4,153 12,342 250 1 
Teel value... --'- see 628.108, ne anes 





SovuTHern MIDDLE eg 
Delaware......21 76,194 108 128 .. 737,971 288 
Maryland.....189 466708 478 430 9 3,267,250 9893 
Virginia... ...764 1,041,526 2,714 1,987 61 7,885,499 spe 
N. Carolina. . .323 __87,641 2,033 1,056 46 1,552,096 1,830 


— 





1,297 1,872,069 5,329 3596 116 $13, 816 6 
Total value....... igh 2 “8” = 


8. Carolina ...164 38400 Toe ta 

arolina ... . ‘ 746 19 1,201,679 2,122 
Georgia ......114 55,158 1,051 677 6 Neer rset 
Alabama ......51 23,664 797 524 16 1/225,495 1/386 
Mississippi.....16 1,809 806 308 28 964 923 
Louisiana....... 276 139 50 706.783 972 


Tenneesee.... "255 67,881 1,565, 977 26 1,020,664 2,100 
“603 "206,970 351 5,370 146 10,131 9084 
Total value..........+.++«-98,974,719 - 


WESTERN STATEs. 
Kentucky.. ae 273,088 1,515 718 23 2,437,987 2,067 


Ohio.........-536 1, eee See aes is 8,868,213 4,661 
Indiana ....... 224,624 846 1,248 54 2,329,184 2,224 
Iilinois.........98 172,657 640 785 16 2,417,827 . 2,204 
Missouri ....... 49,363 636 398 9 960.058 1,326 
cewep sae 1430 292 8 1 330,847 400 
cooeee9S 202,880 97 491 .. 1,832,363 1,144 
eee eeeeee eeeeee 62 65 2 189,650 410 


{ 








1x. 
Statistical Table showing the aggr-gate amount ~* United 
Wax, PotaTogs, Hay and Hemp raised in 
States. EASTERN STATES. 


Pounds. Pounds. Bushels. Tons. hw 


Hops. Wax. Potatoes. Hay. Flax, 
Maine ......--+00+ 36,940 3,723 10,392, 691,358 38 
New-Hampshire. 243,425 1,345 6,206,606 496,107 
Massachusetts ....254,795 1,196 5,385,652 569 395 2: 
Rhode Island..... 113 165 911,973 63,449 
Connecticut ...... 4 3,897 3,414,238 426,704 41 
Vermont.......+0- 48,137 4,660 8,259,751 836,739 





587,983 as 510 3,083,752 138} 
Total Value ....ss.seeeeeeveeees 689,603 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 


New-York ....... .447,250 52,295 30,123,614 3,127,047 1,1 
New-Jersey.....+- 4,531 10,061 2,072,069 334,861 21 
Pennsylvania...... 49,481 33, 107 9,535,663 1,311,643 2, 





501,262 95,963 41,731,346 4,773.51 5,946 
Total Value .......+++- esbecces 7357, 138,800 


Delaware........- 746 «1,088 
Maryland.....++.- 
** eereee 10, 65. 
Nouh Carolina... “1063 ei 2 3300298 iol'383 O° a eTat 
14,763 188,705 6,791,044 595,243 36,014 
Total Value .........-0+00- "sees 04,984,597 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
9S 15,857 2,°98,313 24,618 sees 
= 19.799 Lo or 103 
25,226 1,708,356 12,718 5 
io 6,835 1,630,100 171 16 





South Carolina.... 
Geergia 


Alabama 
Mississippi .....-.- 


Bi 
ne 
& 
3 
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Bie poner 
s perish 
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_ Agriculture and Gopmnencowitatiotics. 











Louisiana ......... 115 1,012 834,341 24651 .... 

Tennessee .....-.. _850 50,907 1,904,370 31,233 3,344} 
2a10 119,636 10,066,846 110,360 3,37 

Total Value..........eese0s ++ e0$21,708,472 * 


WESTERE STATE 


Sosney coscecsece 742 $8, ’ 88 9, 
Ohio. 62,195 38,950 5,805,021 1,022,037 9, 
- 38,591 30,64 794 178, 8,60: 
+ 17,742 29,173 —— 164,932 1,976 
J 49,083 18,01 
586 1, 


108.285 

264,617 1,197 2 
To ss 2182 234063 17953 913) 
wa. "@#e@e@eeeeeee 

Dist. of Columbia 28 44 12,085 = 1,331 


131,684 209 13 14,528,524 1,685,197 49,77 
Teta! Value........ ste i baer aes 100 06.201 ’ 


veeeeees enn l02,627,613 








X. 

Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount of Woop 
sold, value of the products of the Dairy, of the ORCHARD, 
alls. of Wine made, home made or family Goods, in the 

nited States : 
EASTERN STATEs. 
Wood, Dairy, Orchard, Wine, Fa. Gds. 
Cords. Value. Valze. Galls. Value. 


Maine......... 205,011 1,496,902 “en 2,236 397 
N. Hampshire. 116,226 1,638,543 94 536,303 

ces secee 28, J b "7 193 =.281,942 
R. Isiand...... 48,666 223,229 $2,098 803 51,183 
Connecticut... . 159,082 1,376,534 296.232 2,666 226,162 
Vermont...... 399 2,008,737 213,944 94 674,547 





seams 9,117,244 1,320,814 6,086 2,526,532 
Total Value. ...$14,323,380 


NORTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. 
New-York....1,053,923 10,496,021 1,701,935 6,799 4,636,547 
New Jersey .. "340,602 "464.706 9,416 
Pennsylvania. 269,516 3, 187,292 618,179 14,328 1,303,093 


1,669,041 15,011,345 Seats. 30, $0,543 6,141,265 
Total Value... - $26,458 
SouTHERN MIDDLE oo 
Delaware..... 67,3864 113,828 28,211 322 62,116 
Maryland 457,466 105,740 7,585 
Virginia ..... . 403,590 1,480,488 705,765 13,911 2,441,672 
N. Carolina... 40,034 674,349 386, ,006 28,752 1 "413,242 











689,669 2,726,131 1,225,722 50,570 4,093,080 
Total Value.. . $9,109,778. 
SovuTHERN Oratis. 
S. Carolina... 171,451 577,810 52,275 643 930,708 
Georgia...... 57, 605,172 156,122 8,647 1,467,630 
Alabama..... 60,955 265,200 55,240 177 1,656,119 
Mississippi ... 118,423 359 585 14,458 12 682,945 
Louisiana..... 202,867 153,069 11,769 a 65,190 
Tennessee.... 104,014 472,141 367,105 653 2,886,661 
715,169 2,432,977 ro 13,016 7,689,248 
Total Value. . . «$11,854,756 


WESTERN STATES. 
931 


935 2,209 
1,848,869 475,271 11,524 1,853,937 


Kentucky .... 
+ 272,527 
183,712 742,269 


Ohie.....- 


Indiana....... 110,055 10,265 1,289,802 
Illinois ....... 134,549 428,175 126,756 474 993,567 

issouri....-. 81,981 100,432 90,878 22 1,149,544 
Arkansas..... 78,606 59,205 10,680 .... 489,750 
Michigan..... 54,498 901.052 16,075 .... 113,955 
Blorida....... 9943 23,004 1085 1... 20705 
Wiskonsan ... 22,910 35,677 iam, 
Jowa........ 7 23,619 25,966 


»304 SB ase 
Dis. Columbia 1,237 5,566 3,507 25 1,500 


1,111,539 4,499,311 1,269,279 24,519 8,573,255 
Total Val eine. ...9% »923,864. 
Grand Total Value.........ceesceececees $77,873,394 





XL. 
Statistical Table showing the aggregate amount 0, cetve 0 
Produce ye a A ~a 4 














of Market 3, Nurseries and F 
fe. , Men employed and Capital invested in the Piraited 
tates. EASTERN STATES, 
Val. produce Val. produce Men Capital 
mrk’t re ns. n’rs’s & — employed. inv’st’d. 
Maine.......+<. 79 689 84, 
New-Ham 18,085 21 1,460 
usetts . . 283,904 111,814 292 48,170 
Rhode Island .. 67,741 12,604 207 240,274 
Connecticut .... 61,936 18,114 202 126,346 
Vermont ....... 16,276 5 600 48 6 677 
Total... $993,521 $148,627 1,459 502,701 
NORTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 
Siete ke ie 
ew: seer 
Pennsylvania. . .232,912 50,127 : 1,156 857,475 
Total....$961,651 $152,274 2,914 1,241,149 


> 











SOUTHERN MIDDLE STATES. 

















irwers «0+ +» 4,035 1,120 Co) 1,100 
a . -138,197 pelos = board 
Nosh Carolina. 28,475 48,581 20 4,668 
Total.... $253,066 $99,091 821 74,504 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

South arena 38,187 2,139 1, 210,980 
Georgia........ 19,346 1,853 418 9,213 
Alabama....... 31,978 370 85 58,425 

Mississippi ..... 42,896 499 66 
Louisiana ......240,042 32,415 349 359,711 
Tennessee ..... 19,812 71,100 34 10,760 
Total....$392,261 $108,376 2,010 692,152 
tuck 125,07 mn 626 350 108,597 

_ ucky ...+.. 

enteeevesed 97,606 19,707 149 31,400 

ne vecceee 61,212 17,231 309 
Illinois ......... 71,911 77 17,515 
Missouri........ 37,181 6,205 97 $7,075 
Arkansas ..... +. 2,736 415 8 6,036 
Michigan....... 4,051 6,307 87 24,273 
Florida......... 11. +758 10 60 6,500 
| ya “ 1,025 89 85,616 
ledeshapeces 2,17 4,200 10 1,698 
Dist. ot Columb. 52.895 850 163 42,933 
Total......$469,697 $85,166 1,349 435,271 

XIL 

Statistical Table showing the aggregate it tof P products 
the United 


eo Forest, No. of men emp 

tates. EASTERN Braves. 
Value of Bblsof Tons Value en 68 No.of 
Lumber. ene, See, Ashes. Skins. &c. Men. 





Maine ......$1,808,683 $8,027 wrt 2,892 
Sow-Hiuae Pry 11 2 553 
Mass...... . . 344,845 nia a si 69 174 
R. Island.... 44,455 "155 50 
Connecticut 147, 841 19,766 13,974 120 
Vermont.... 346,939 7184 1,750 2,500 392 
$3,125,980 1,098$ $31,827 82,498 4,181 


New-York $301,308 at2 76198 1608 143,892 4,664 
ew-York.. 

New-Jersey 271,591 2,200 2 20,000 65,075 446 
Pennsylvania 1,150,220 1,595 263 9,571 44,297 1,988 

















$5,313,113 4,197 7,878} $45,126 222,704 7,098 
SouTHERN MIDDLE STATEs. 
| Delaware.. $5,562 7,557 
Maryland... «+ 226,977 2,527 11,690 115 
Virginia .... 538,092 5,809 23,214 49,654 2,218 
N. Carolina. 506,766 593,451 3,126 66,040 2 
$1,277,397 599,260 $28,867 114,941 5,027 
SOUTHERN STATEs. 
S. Carolina. $537,634 735 $1,225 9,247 508 
Georgia .... 114.950 158 2,928 155 2 
Alabama... 169,008 197 3,585 4,281 84 
Mississippi. . 192,794 2,248 3,382 6873 128 
Louisiana. . 66,106 2,233 1,179 54 
Tennessee... 217,606 3,336 1 2,602 1,635 22 
$1,297,248 8,902 1 $14,900 22,191 1,272 
WESTERN STATEs. 
Kentucky.. $130,329 700 $17,860 34,510 508 
Ohio ..... -- 262,821 5,631 —_- 37,218 15,206 326 
Indiana .. 420,791 2 220,883 9,902 799 
Tilinois.. 203,666 4 59,412 6,763 368 
Missouri . 70,355 356 373,121 4,015 1,134 
Arkansas. . 176,617 34 371047 3,805 348 
Michigan .. 392.325 145 454,232 6,483 320 
Florida.... 20,346 7,004 6 
Wiskonsan. 202,239 1 124,776 3,562 593 
Iowa ..... - 50,281 25 33,594 67 
Dist. Colum 
$1,929,769 6,747 6,956$645,147 84,246 4,464 
XIII. 


tatistical Table, showing the ¢ amount of DIsTILL- 
-_ ine FERMENTED Liqu0ns produced, number of Men 
employed and a = invested in the United States : 
-EN 


Distil- Galls. Brew- Galls. Men Copied 
° leries. oe eries, — a inv 
Maine.... 3 91,000. Scea'e $29,000 


. 5 51 i "3,600 7 15,998 
Mass = e 37 waste 7 429,800 154 963,100 
R. Island. * py 3 600 = 139,000 
Co eeee fe eee 
Vermont. 2 350 ‘i i280 5 9,850 

121 6493546 12 535,200 257 1,206,328 


Total value.......+..++++ seeee eee G1,712,586 
N. York. 212 era MS Ga60 188 1,406 3,107,066 
N Jersey , 219 Sot O17 6 26 "394 '230,870 
Penn ....1,010 6,240,193 87 12,765,974 1.607 1,589,471 


UC. cccccecccccesscvssess ‘ 08, 


A418 176 19,031,471 3.487 4/927 
tt 548 025 ,03 Sao 07 
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SouTHERN MIDDLE StTaTEs. 
Delaware. .. «seees 3 39,500 9 8,000 
Maryland. 73 366,213 ll 828,140 199 185,790 
5 32,960 





Virginia.. 1,454 865,725 1,631 187,212 
N. Bar. ..- 2,802 1,051,979 - 17,431 1,422 180,200 

4,329 2,283,917 19 918,031 3,261 561,202 

Total value.......+++ Ses vveccoccccs $823,984 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

S. Car.... 251 102,283 -  ~waeees 219 14 342 
Georgia.. 395 126,746 ZS sé ewes 218 28,606 
Alabama.. 188 127,230 7 200 220 34 212 
Mississippi 14 3,150 2 132 12 910 
Louisiana. 5 285,520 1 2,406 27 110,000 
Tennessee 1426 1,109,107 6 1,835 1,341 218,182 


2,277 1,754,041 38 4,567 ~— 1,637 406,252 
WHEE WR e -ocncrpavcoccecoensees $439,270 . 
WESTERN STATES. 


Kentucky . 889 1,763,685 50 214,589 1,092 315,308 
Obio...... 390 6,329,467 59 1,422,584 798 893,119 
Indiana ... 323 1,787,108 20 188,392 500 =: 292,316 
Illinois .... 150 1,551,684 = 11 90,300 233 =: 138,155 





Missouri... 293 508,368 7 374,700 365 189.976 
Arkansas... 53 26,415 os: ~ ieee 38 10,205 
Michi . 3&4 387,761 10 =: 308,696 116 =: 124,200 
Florida oh. obdnee’ - 00. - see en -< “ee 
Wisconsin. 3 8,300 3 14,200 ll 14,400 
Iowa...... 2 4,310 ae eer 3 1,500 
Dis.of Col. 1 6.000 1 165,000 25 67,000 

2,138 12,323,098 161 2,778,461 3,181 2,046,179 

Tote) VRIRGs occccccccvccccscccect’ 849 
Grand Total Value........cccesecesees $14,328,605 
Or 


A History of the Policy of our Government 


in reference to Protection. 
[For the American Laborer.]; 
To the Friends of Home Industry and Reciprocity : 

In looking back tothe history of our country 
since the Declaration of Independence, this strange 
anomaly presents itself—that we have been uni- 
formly more prosperous under the most adverse 
circumstances, than we have been under these that 
were most favorable. During the Revolutionary 
struggle, our lands, where not immediately invaded 
by the enemy, rose in value; our industry was pro- 
tected, our agriculture flourished, and our condi- 
tien was much better when we came out of the 
war than wken we went into it. 

Immediately after the peace, we were deluged 
with British goods upon credit, without the means 
of making remittances, as our preducts of agri- 
culture were excluded by the British Government, 
under duties almost prohibitory, as they now are, 
except cotton. 

A melancholy scene of pecuniary distress soon 
followed ; our manufacturing establishments, which 
had grown up during the war, were at once pres- 
trated; real property depreciated so as to ruin our 
wealthiest land holders; agriculture languished 
for want of a market; Lawyers and Sheriffs had 
full employment in collecting debts contracted for 
British goods. State Legislatures were engaged 
in making laws to give time to the debtor to make 
payment, to assign property in payment of execu- 
tions, and in issuing paper money to be loaned to 
the citizens, to afford them a temporary relief—re- 

_medies generally worse than the disease. Our 
country suffered more in all its means of wealth 
and happiness in four years of peace, than it had 
done in the previous seven years’ war. 

In our late war with Great Britain, called the 
second war of Independence, our country pros- 
pered beyond all former example; real property 
every where rose in value; our agriculture and 
manufactures flourished; our industry was pro- 
tected ; every man who was willing to work, had 
fall employment, and an adequate reward for his 





But on the return of peace, our country was 
again filled with British manufactures, te the 
utter ruin of our most important manufaeturing 
establishments and the waste of property to the 
amount of millions. 

During the years 1819, 20, 21, 22 and 23, the 
mest intense suffering pervaded the country, for 
the want ef means to discharge our immense debt, 
contracted for cheap goeds, imported and spread 
throughout every section of the Union. 

Capt. Marryat, in his Diary fora later period, 
but applying perfectly well to this, says: ‘ In such 
places as Buffalo and Cleveland, every thing is to 
be had that you can procure at New-York or Bos- 
ton. In those two towns on Lake Erie, are stores 
better furnished, and handsemer, than any shops 
at Norwich, in England; and you will find in 
either of them, articles for which, at Nerwich, you 
would be obliged to send to London. It is the 
same thing at almost every town in America, with 
which communication iseasy. Would you furnish 
a house in one of these, you will find every article 
of furniture—carpets, stoves, grates, marble chim- 

ney-pieces, pier glasses, pianos, lamps, candela- 
| bras, glass, china, &c. in twice the quantity, and 
| in greater variety, than in any provincial town in 
England.” ‘This arises from the system of cre- 
dit extended throughout every vein and artery 
of the country, and by which English goods are 
| forced, as if with a force-pump, in every avail- 
| able depot in the Union; and thus, in a town so 
| newly raised, that the stumps of the forest trees 
are not only still surrounding the houses, but re- 
main standing in the cellars, you will find every 
luxury that can be required.” 

Our country was drained of its specie, to pay 
for British manufactures, collected by our import- 
ing and country merchants by means of our Banks, 
who substituted their depreciated paper for the: 
sound currency sent abroad. 

We long labored under the pressure of a heavy 
National debt, which abserbed the means of pros- 
perity and internal improvement. Its extinction 
was hailed as a jubilee, that was to add to our 
National wealth and happiness. Yet our situation 
has never been more disastrous than it has been 
for most of the time since the extinction of that 

debt. 
| All these facts go te prove that Foreign wars 
and a National debt, curses as they are, are less 
destructive of the prosperity of our country, than 
is the miserable system of legislation, which leaves 
our home industry, agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial, without adequate protection. 

While we are at peace, end the produce of our 
‘soil is abundant, our National Legislature should 
be held responsible for the prosperity of the ceun- 
try. They are as much bound to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, as they are to provide for the common 
defence. It is a duty imposed upon them by the 
spirit of the Constitution, to secure by law, so far 
as they have the powe1, the just industry of our 
laboring and productive classes, forming the great 
body of our population; to find employment for 
them and an adequate reward for their labor; to 
save them from the effects of a competion with the 
laborers of Europe, who work for what will barely 
support life. 

The labor of our productive classes is our only 
source of wealth and prosperity; if this is neg- 
lected, distress, bankruptcy ard crime must follow.. 
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Our country is now theroughly roused to a sense 
of its situation. A determination every where 
prevails to investigate the causes of our unexam- 
pled pecuniary distress, and to apply the preper 
remedy. 

For this we are much indebted to the members of 
the American Institute of the City of New-York, 
whose measures have led to the establishment of 
the Home League, for the promotion of American 
Industry and reciprocal eemmerce. From the 
patriotism and justice of the cause in which they 
are engaged, and its immense importance to the 
country, there can hardly be a doubt, that they 
will meet with that public aid and support, that 
shall insure their success. 

The managers of the last Annual Fair of the 
American Institute, call upon us te inquire, Why 
are countries pussessing advantages bearing no 


-comparison with ours, mere prosperous and happy 


than we? why eur country, with its invaluable pro- 
ducts ef agriculture, its mineral riches, its naviga- 
ble streams, its boundless water power, its facil- 
ities for manufactures ; the intelligence and enter- 
prize of its citizens; their talent in discovering 
improvements in machixery; why, with all these 
advantages, are the business concerns of our coun- 
try subjected to frequent fluctuations, embarrass- 
ments, bankruptcy and suffering ? 

It would be difficult to assign all the causes 
which have contributed to this deplorable state of 
things, but itis easy to assign the most important, 
and that is a want of adequate protection to our 
Home Industry, and of a just and reciprocal com- 
meree with the powers of Europe. 

If instead of passing the Compromise Act of 
1833, which to a certain extent is an abandon- 
ment of protective Tariffs and discriminating du- 
ties, Congress had passed a law countervailing the 
unjust and selfish commercial regulations of the 
Powers of Europe, so that the United States 
should take no more of the products of Great 
Britain, France, Sweden and Russia, than they 
take of ours, which would be but strict justice, 
then indeed the condition of eur country would be 
at this moment more prosperous than it has been 
at any former period of our history. 

ln writing upon this subject, [ have ne party 
-views, for the Compromise Act was not exclusively 
the measure of the Representatives in Congress of 
either of the great parties now dividing the Union, 
but of both, and both are responsible for the con- 
sequences of the policy adopted. Many of the 
most sincere advecates of discriminating an¢ pro- 
tective duties, voted for the Compromise Act, un- 
der a delusive hope that good was te result from 
it; some even believed it necessary to save a part 
of the protective system from impending ruin. 

They must now see the utter failure of all the 
conditions upon which such hopes and fears were 
founded. And it isaduty which they owe to them- 
selves and their country, to take the lead in all 
measures necessary te afford a remedy fer the evils 
of this ill fated act. 

The time has now arrived, when it becumes the 
duty of the friends of Home Industry and recip- 
‘rocal commerce to express, without fear or re- 
serve, and without regard to party considerations, 
their epinions of the effects of this act, adopted 
suddenly and hastily at the close of a session of 
Congress, in which the people at large had no par- 
‘ticipation. As a new arrangement of duties must 





soon take place, if not with a view to afford pre- 
tection to the industry ef the country, at least with 
a view to revenue, the subject |-ccomes one of in- 
tense interest, and of immediate and earnest in- 
quiry. 

That I may contribute in some small degree to 
promote the object of such inquiry, and at the 


same time answer to the call of the Managers of 
the last Annual Fair of the American Institute, I 





will endeavor to give a brief outline of the history 
of the American Tariff, its adoption and the dif- 
ferent changes to which it has been subjected. 

The degrading restrictions imposed upon our in- 
dustry while British Colonies, were intolerable acts 
of oppression, and enferced with the utmest rigor 
by the Parliament of Great Britain. Even Lord 
Chatham, the friend of America, declared that he 
would not willingly permit the manufacture of a 
hobnail in these Colonies. This, together with the 
attempt to tax us without our consent, led to the 
Revolutionary War. 

The war itself afforded protection to our indus- 
try, under which manufactures were established 
and agriculture encouraged, which enabled us to 
bear the pressure of our leng and arduous struggle 
for independence. 

On the return of peace, all pretection of our in- 
dustry was at an end; our manufacturing estab- 
lishments were abandoned; our agriculture pros- 
trated for want of that market which our manu- 
facturing establishments had affurded, and our 
country flooded with British goods. The old Con- 
gress afforded no protection to our manufactures, 
for they had no power to do it. 

Some of the States adupted laws and laid du- 
ties on foreign goods to protect their own industry, 
but these laws were inefficient from a want of unity 
of action among the States. New-York and Penn- 
sylvania laid duties upon fereign geods imported 
into the harbors of New-York and Philadelphia, 
as well for revenue as for the protection of their 
manufactures. The revenues arising from these 
duties, went exclusively into the Treasuries of 
New-York and Pennsylvania, while a considera- 
ble portion of them were paid by the citizens of 
New-Jersey and Connecticut as consumers. This 
was an oppression not to be borne by the latter 
States, and New Jersey, to relieve herself, made 
Perth Amboy a free port of entry, which com- 
pletely defeated the object of New-York and Penn- 
sylvania, both as respected revenue and protec- 
tion. Collisions of a like character took place be- 
tween other States, which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of all protection to home industry. This 
was a subject of the highest gratification to the 
British Government, and one of which they en- 
deavored to take the greatest possible advantage. 

Lord Sheffield, in his observations on the com- 
merce of the United States, page 276, says: “It 
is certain that the confusion of the American 
States can now only hurt themselves. They must 
pay Europe in the best manner they can for cleth- 
ing, and many articles for which they are not 
likely to have the credit they had while in more 
settled circumstances. If one or more States 
should prohibit the manufactures of any particular 
country, they will find their way to them through 
other States, by various means. The difficulty will 
only raise the price on the consumers, in the 
States where the articles are prohibited. The 
British manufactures found their way to every part 
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of the country during a most rancoreus war, and 
the most strenuous American manufacturers ac- 
knowledge that. no impost er excise laws will for a 
long time be regarded in America. In the mean 
time, and at all times, Britain will have nothing to 
apprehend. The United States will hardly enter 
into real hestilities with Britain. Britain need 
net quarrel with them at all; but should either 
happen, some stout frigates cruising between 
Halifax and Bermuda, and between the latter and 
the Bahamas, would completely command the 
commerce of this mighty Centinent.”” His Lerd- 
ship no doubt meant such stout frigates as the 
Guerriere, the Macedonian and the Java. 

It was impossible, under the limited powers of 
the old Confederation, to raise revenue from com- 
merce, or protect the industry of the courtry.— 
These considerations, more than all others, led to 
the formation of our present Constitution; the 
adoption of which was celebrated throughout the 
United States, by all classes of citizens, but by 
none with more eathusiasm than by our laboring 
and productive classes, who in all our great towns 
and cities from Bosten to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, exhibited their joy for the benefits secured to 
them, by immense precessions, with flags, ban- 
ners, mettoes and emblems, expressive of the va- 
rious kinds of industry to be fostered by this new 


order of things, and their reliance upon the support || 


of Government; none of which expressed more 
truly the feelings of the people at large, than the 
flag of a procession in Philadelphia, the motto of 
which was ‘‘ May the Union Government protect 
the manufactures of America.” 

The distressed situation of the country required 
the immediate interference of Cungress. The 
first miemorial ever presented to that bedy, was on 


the lith of April, 1789, by seven hundred and |, 


twenty tradesmen, mechanics and others of the 
town ef Baltimore, praying an imposition ef such 
duties on all foreign articles, which can be made 
in America, as would give a just and decided pre- 
ference tothe labors of the petitioners. And that 
there might be granted to them, in common with 
the other manufacturers and mechanics of the 
United States, such relief, as to Congress might 
seem proper. This was soon followed by a memo- 
rial from the mechanics and manufacturers of New- 
Yerk for the encouragement ef manufactures ;— 
From the ship-builders of Philadelphia, praying 
for the encouragemem. and protection of their 
branch of industry; From the tradesmen and 
manufacturers of Boston, paying for the enceur- 
agement of ship-building and manufactures ; From 
the Captains of American ships lying at Charles- 
ton, Seuth Carolina, praying for additional duties 
on foreign tonnage ; and from. the citizens of New 
Jersey praying for protection and encouragement 
in the manpufaciure of iron and nails. 

The second act of Congress, passed on the 4th 
day of July, 1789, for raising revenue, expressly 
acknowledges the pri:ciple of duties levied for 
the purpose of encouraging and protecting manu- 
factures. 

This act was signed by George Washington, 
President of the United States, who was a mem- 
ber of the Convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion; as were also Elbridge Gerry, Nicholas Gil- 
man, Roger Sherman, John Langdon, Caleb 
Strong, William S. Johnson, Oliver Ellsworth, Wil- 
liam Paterson, Thomas Fitzsimons, Robert Morris, 


Richard Bassett, George Read, James Madison, 
Abraham Baldwin and William Fell, Members of 
Congress, who voted for this bill, and certainly 
knew whether it was in accordance with the Con- 
stitution which they had assisted te form, and 
which they had signed but a few months befere.— 
This act may be considered as a cetemporaneous 
exposition of the Constitution, by the authors of 
both. And yet it is now pretended that Congress 
has no right to afford encouragement to the indus- 
try of the country by a protective Tariff; but that, 
in imposing duties on imports, they must be gov- 
erned by a regard to the revenue alone. 

Sixteen days after this, Congress passed another 
act affording the most abundant protection to our 
tonnage and navigation, by discriminating, and 
even prohibitory duties, in their fullest extent; and 
by se doing, rendered an infinite service to the 
country. 

To the enccuragement of manufactures Con 
gress were less liberal, and atforded prvtection 
with a timid hand, from a belief, probably, that 
_ the country was not yet prepared for this branch 
| ofindustry. Im fact, although our commerce flour- 
ished beyond our anticipations, our manufactures 
were depreased for want of the encouragement so 
liberally and so properly afforded to our tonnage: 
| end navigation. 

The manufacturers struggled to sustain them- 
selves, and Congress at different times, to save 
them from utter ruin, gave relief, but not such as 
| afforded adequate protection. 
| In 1792-94 and 97, small additional duties were 
laid. In 1800, articles paying a duty ef ten per 
| cent. ad valorem were charged twelve and a half 

per centum; and additional specific duties were 
| laid upon sugar, molasses and wines. 

By the act of the 26th of March, 1804, twoand 
a half per cent. additional duty was laid on all ar- 
ticles subject to ad valorem duties, for defraying 
| the expense of our intercourse with the Barbary 
| Powers, and carrying on a war with the Regency 
_of Tripoli. The money to be thus raised was to 
| be called the Mediterranean Fund; and so far 
| from its being intended as an encouragement to 

home industry, it was carefully provided that this 

additional duty should cease, at the expiration of 
| three months, from the ratification of a treaty of 
| peace with such Barbary Powers as the United 
| States should be at war with. This duty was 
| continued to 1808. 

In 1804 additional duties were imposed; but on 
the approach of a war with Great Britain, our 
manufactures were found in a deplorable condition.. 
The wretched policy of neglecting them became 
most apparent, and Congress hastened, from the 
necessity of the case, to give an adequate protec- 
tion to home industry, which they should have 
done years before. 

On the ist of July, 1812, an additional duty of 
one hundred per cent. was laid upon the perma- 
nent duties then imposed by law, to continue in 
force during the war with Great Britain, and for 
one year after the conclusion of peace. 

These duties, by an act of the 5th of February, 
1816, were continued until the 30th of June fol-- 
lowing, with an additional duty of 42 per cent. 
upon the amount of duties which should then ex- 
ist, on foreign goods, wares and merchandize, un— 
til a new Tariff of duties should be established by 
law. 
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Although the act continuing these duties pre- 
sented our manufactu.es under the most favorable 
aspect, yet fears were then entertained that they 
were soon to ke doomed te ruin. 

On the 16th of February, 1816, the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufactures, te which was re- 
ferred the memorials and petitions of the manu- 
facturers of cotten and wool, reported, among other 
things, “‘ that from the views which they had taken, 
they considered the situation of the manufacturing 
establishments to be perilous. A liberal encour- 
agement will put them again into operation, with 
increased powers; but should they be withheld, 
they will be prostrated. Thousands will be re- 
duced to want and wretchedness. A capital of 
nearly sixty millions of dollars will become inac- 
tive, the greater part of which will be a dead loss 
to the manufacturers.”’ 

Frem the want of the encouragement recom- 
mended by this Committee, in the establishment 
of a new Tariff, a great portion of this immense 
capital was irretrievably lost to the manufacturers 
and to the country. We were overwhelmed with 
British goods, and a frightful scene of pecuniary 
distress pervaded the land. 

The Tariff of 1816 was laid with a view to re- 
venue, and not protection, except as to the mer- 
cantile and agricultural interests. Due protection 
was given to the production of cotton, sugar and 
tobacco, and to the manufactures connected with 
them, but others, the most important manufac- 
tures, were left without such protection, to strug- 
gle with foreign capital, foreign skill and foreign 
labor. Our manufacturing establishments gene- 
rally were ina more disastrous condition than they 
had been before—particularly the manufactures of 
iron and woolens. 

The manufacture of iron is one, without which 
we cannot be considered an independent nation.— 
For the purposes of defence it is indispensable. 
None more decidedly merits the fostering care of 
the Government. As it requires great capital as 
well as great skill, it cannot succeed without ade- 
quate and uniform protection. Yet no manufac- 
turing interest in the United States has met with so 
much opposition, or been subject to such ruinous 
losses from the laws of Congress. 

In the Tariff bill of 1816, the duty proposed on 
iron in bars or bolts, except iron manufactured by 
rolling, was seventy-five cents per hundred weight. 
This was not half the rate of duty laid upon cot- 
ton or brown sugar, which was three cents per 
pound. It costs as much to make two pounds of 
bar iron, by the process of hammering, as te pro- 
duce one pound of cotton or brown sugar. The 
duty on a ton of hammered bar iron, by this bill, 
would be fifteen dollars, while the duty upon a ton 
of cotten or sugar would be sixty-seven dollars and 
twenty cents. 

A motion was made in Committee of the Whole 
in’ the House of Representatives, by a Member 
from Pennsylvania, to increase the duty upon this 
description of iron, but it failed. And a motion 
was then made to reduce it to forty-five eents the 
hundred weight, being nine dollars the ton, and 
this succeeded by a vote of 89 to51. Thus were 
the establishments for manufacturing bar iron in 
the United States, deliberately consigned to ruin, 
by the votes of Representatives from States, whose 
industry was protected by this Tariff bill. Two 
Representatives, however, from South Carolina, 








Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Maynard, voted against this 
reduction, while two of the Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. John Ross and Mr. William 
Crawford, voted in favor of it. A key to this 
measure for destreying the manufacture of iron, 
may be feund in the fact that at this time nearly as 
much iron was made in Tennsylvania as in 
all the ether States. By a reference to the inter-. 
nal duties, we find that the excise upon iron from. 
the 18th day of April, 1815, to the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1816, in all the States amounted to 61,903 
dollars, of which Pennsylvania paid $27,941. 

In 1828, and again in 1832, a drawback was 
given on railroad iron, under regulations which ad- 
mit of the most gross frauds upon the revenue, 
and which are still continued. In the Speech of 
Governor Miller, Senator from South Carolina, on 
the 23d of February, 1832, he stated to the Senate 
as follows: ‘‘ li willbe recollected, that two years 
since, aCompany was incorporated in South Caro- 
lina, to make a railroad frem Charleston to Ham- 
burg; and they applied to Congress to assist them, 
While tke result ef this application, and the ex- 
tent of their means remained uncertain, an intelli- 
gent capitalist wild me, that if the scheme failed, 
the Company would realize, in the purchase of 
manufactured iron, which pays a less duty than 
the raw material, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars upon tke iron purchased for the rail- 
road in Europe, by selling it, for common agricul- 
tural purposes. (See printed Speech, page 26.) 

I have been Informed that very large sums have 
been realized in South Carolina by the very pro- 
cess suggested by Governor Miller’s ‘ intelligent 
capitalist,’ and no doubt much more will be real~ . 
ized in the same way, as objections were made on 
the part of South Carolina, to restoring the duty 
upon railroad iron at the late extra session of 
Congress, although revenue was much wanted; 
and further time is given to import railroad iren 
duty free, to be sold, no doubt, for common agri- 
cultural purposes. 

After the passing of the Compromse Bill, and 
almost at the last hour of the session, a bill was. 
smuggled through the twe Houses of Congress. 
suspendiag the provisos of the 10th and 12th 
clauses of the 2d section of the Tariff act of the 
14th of July, 1832, to the Ist of June, 1834, and 
which have been suspended from time to time, and 
finally repealed. . 

These provisos were intreduced to prevent gross- 
frauds, by which the duties upeniron were evaded, 
to the great loss of the revenue, and injury to the 
manufacturers of iron, who were fully eatitled, by 
the Compromise Act, to the benefit of those pro- 
visos. Aftd the Compromise Act was thus violated 
the first hour of its existence. For this piece of 
legislation, the reader is referred to Niles’s Regis- 
ter, vol. 8th, 4th series, page 35, where he will 
find a rare specimen of the manner in which busi- 
ness is sometimes managed in Congress. . 

Under the ruinous Tariff of 1816, the manufac- 
turers struggled for existence, and frequently made 
appeals to Congress. 

y two acts of Congress of the 20th of April, 
1818, additional duties were laid upon various ar- 
ticles, including iron and certain manufactares of 
iron. This relief tothe manufacturers of iron was. 
afforded after a great portion of them were ruined.. 

The first great «ct based upon the general prin- 
ciples of protecting and fostering the home indus— 
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try of our country, was that of the Tariff of 1824. 

Under this act our surplus revenue feund a pro- 
fitable investment in manufacturing establishments. 
-Our laboring and producing classes found employ- 
ment, at a rate of wages which enabled them to 
suppert themselves and families, and te educate 
their children. Our agriculturists fuund a profita- 
ble market for their produce, in supplying the 
manufacturing establishments, and our national 
wealth and prosperity rapidly increased. 

It was one decided object of this Tariff to fos- 
ter and eneourage the growth of wool in the Uni- 
ted States, and to promote the manufactare of 
woolens. This was equally important to the agri- 
culture and the manufactures of the country; but 
it was attended with great difficulty, inasmuch as 
it was necessary to lay duties upon the raw mate- 
rial as wellas upon the manufactures of it. This 
required a nice adjustment, for if a due propor 
tion should not be preserved in laying these duties, 
the whole must faii. If, for instance, a high duty 
should be laid upon wool and a luw one upon the 
manufacture ef that article, it is evident that the 
manufacture must /\il; and as evident that the 
growth of wool upon such maou'acture, must fail. 

There was no part of the Tariff of 1824 that 
the British Gevernment was more determined to 
defeat than that of duties upon woolen goods.— 
Before this period; this Gever: ment imposed a 
duty ef sixpence sterling upon wool imported for 
the manufacture of her fine cloths. To meet eur 
proposed increase of duties upon woolens, and to 
sustain their manufacturers of woolens in our 
market, they promptly reduced their duty of six- 
pence, to one penny sterling per pound upen wool, 
which enabled the British manufacturer to reduce 
the price of his cloths, and by under-valuations and 
various ovher frauds, he was enabled to keep pos- 
session of our market as before. In fact, the Ta- 
riff of 1824 was completely defeated, so far as the 
manufacture of woolens was concerned. 

It had this good effect, however, that it relieved 
us frem five-sixths of the tax which Great Britain 
levied upon us, by means of her duty upon weol. 
For it was a tax of sixpence sterling upon every 
pound of wool used in cloth of British manufac- 
ture, consumed in this country, as direct as if it 
had been collected in our cities by his Majesty’s 
proper officers. As direct, as the tax the British 

“Government once derived from us under the Stamp 

Act. As direct, as was the tax she endeavored to 
lay upon us by means of her duty of three pence 
sterling per pound on the tea she sent to the re- 
bellious tewn of Beston. 

For the purpose of defeating our Tariff of 1824, 
the tribute of sixpence sterling, thus levied upon 
“us, was reduced to one penny sterling; just one 
penny sterling more than we would submit to, in 
the article of tea, when British Celonies. 

The friends of American Industry did not pa- 
tiently submit to this open and undisguised inter- 
ference of the British Government to defeat the 
operatiun of our laws. 

On the 10th of January, 1827, a bill was intre- 
duced inte the House of Representatives, known 
by the name of the Woolens Biil, the object of 
which was, to give the manufacturers of weolens 
the same protection that it was intended to give 
them by the law of 1824. This bill met with se 
auch epposition in the House of Representatives, 
that it did not reach the Senate till the 13th of 


February—just eighteen days before the close of 
the session, wher there could be no hope of its be- 
coming a law. Various efforts were made to 
bring this bill before the Senate for consideration, 
but in vain; it was lest fer want of time, which 
was a great triumph for the British interest. 

At the next session another effort was made upen 
amore extended scale, which resulted in the Ta- 
riff act of the 19th of May, 1828. This was 
called the high Tariff, and was so, as compared 
with the Tariff of 1816; but a low one, as com- 
pared with the Tariffs of the Powers of Europe, 
with whom we have an established commerce. At 
this time, however, a high Tariff was necessary 
for revenue, as our Public Debt was not yet extin- 
guished, and we were still paying upon that debt 
ten millions of dollars a year. 

The chief cause of its being called a high Tariff, 
and which created the greatest discontent, was the 
high rate of duty imposed upon weolens, and 
which in fact was higher than would have been ne- 
cessary, if a very high duty had not been impesed 
upon woul. This high rate of duty. upon wool 
was imposed against the will of the friends of the 
Tariff, and by the votes of its opponents; and it 
was absvlutely necessary to impose a cerrespond- 
ing duty upon woolens, or abandon their manufac- 
ture. 

On the 23d of April, this bill came to the Se- 
nate with this provisien, that a duty be laid upon 
unmanufactured wool of four cents per pound, and 
also in adcirion thereto, forty percent. ad valorem, 
until the 30th day of June, 1829, and from that 
time an additional ad valorem duty of five per 
cent. be imposed annually, until the whole of said 
ad valorem duty should amount to 50 per centum. 

On coarse wools, therefore, of the value of eight 
cents per pound, extensively imported, but not 
produced in the United States, the specific duty 
would amount to 5@ per cent. and the ad valorem 
duty on the 30th of June, 1829, to 50 per cent. 
more, making the whele duty one hundred per 
cent. upon the raw material. This was evidently 
calculated to destrey the manufacture of cloths 
from the coarser wools. 

The operation of this duty upon the finer wools 
was not 80 oppressive to the manufacturers, but 
still sufficiently so to exceed by more than 12 per 
cent. the duty proposed in the biil upon the cloths 
to be manufactured frem such weols. 

This high rate of duty upon wools had been re- 
sisted by the friends of domestic manufactures in 
the House of Representatives, advocated by their 
——— and carried by the aid of their votes. 

r. Mallary, when he introduced this bill, by 


} instruction of the Committee ef Manufactures of 


the House of Representatives, gave notice that he 
Was opposed to the high duty upon wool, and in 
his Speech of the 4th of March, he proved most 
clearly that this duty was calculated to destrey the 
manufacture of weolens, and of course the growth 
of wool in the United States, as we could not ex- 
pect a market for this article abroad. 

He made a motion so to modify the duties upon 
wools and woolens as to except wools costing not 
more than eight cents per pound, from the opera- 
tion of the specific duty. This motion was lost by 
a majerity of thirty-four, the gentlemen from the 
South voting against it. Qa the 9th ef April he 
made a motion to modify the duties upon wools 








U and woolens, so as to exempt all wools from the 
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specific duty, and to fix the duty upon wool at 40 
per centum until the 30th of June, 1829, and then 
adding 5 per cent. per annum, until it should 
amount to 50 per cent. To this Mr. Ingham pro- 
posed an amendment limiting the duty to 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. This was lest by a majority of 
41 votes; those opposed to the duty on woolens 
voting against it. Other efforts were made to equal- 
ize the duties upon wool and woolens, but in vain. 

The bill as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives was considered as defeating the whole object 
of the measure, so far as wools and woolens were 
concerned. No hope was entertained that the 
House would recede from their vote for the high 
duty upen wool. And no hope was entertained 
that the opponents of the bill in the Senate would 
vote for a reduction of the duty upon wool; so far 
from it, an effort was made to increase the ad va- 
lorem duty upon this article, from 50 to 70 per 
cent. The Senators opposed to the duty upon 
woolens voting for this increased duty upon wool, 
which would have made the duty upon wool cost- 
ing not more than eight cents per pound, amount 
to 120 per cent. ad valorem. 

It only remained for the Senators in faver of the 
bill, so to adjust the duties upon woolens, that the 
excess of duty upon the raw materia! should not 
destrey their manufacture. They introduced amend- 
ment$ increasing the duties upon woolens, which 
were adepted by the Senate and agreed to by the 
House of Representatives, and thus the great in- 
terest, which it was the chief object of this bill 
to preserve, was saved from immediate destruc- 
tion. 

_ [have been somewhat particular upon this sub- 
ject, from a wish to do justice to the Senators in 
favor of the bill, who, in the performance of a sa- 
cred duty to their country, had the moral courage to 
meet the difficulties presented to them, with a 
firmness and decision that insured success, and 
placed one of our most important manufactures 
upon a basis not to be disturbed by any farther in- 
terference on the part of the British Government. 

This adjustmeat of duties, upon wools and 
woolens, made under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, was not considered as a permanent ar- 
rangement ; for the time was rapidly approaching 
when the extinction of the pablic debt weuld re- 
quire a revision of the Tariff, and a reduction of 
revenue by an amount of ten millions of dollars a 
year. 

It was confidently hoped, that in our happy con- 
dition as a nation without a public debt, such a 
system of duties might be adepted as would yield 
all the revenue wanted for the purposes of Gov- 
ernment, and atthe same time afford adequate 
protection to every branch of industry in our 
country. 

As a measure preparatory to the adoption of 
such a system of duties, Mr. Clay, in the Senate 
of the United States, on the 16th of January, 1832, 
introduced a resolution “‘that the existing duties 
upon articles imported from foreign countries, and 
not coming into competition with similar articles 
made or produced within the United States, ought 
to be forthwith abolished, except the duties on 
wines and silks, and that they ought to be re- 
duced.” 

Mr. Hayne meved to amend this resolution by 
striking out all after the word countries and insert- 
ing, “be so reduced that the amount of the pub- 








lic revenue shall be sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of Gevernment, according to their present 
scale, after payment of the public debt; and that 
allowing reasonable time for the gradual reduc- 
tion of the present high duties on the articles cem- 
ing into competition with similar articles made or 
produced in the United States, the duties be ulti- 
mately equalized so that the duties on no article, 
shall, as compared with the value of that article, 
vary materially from the general average ” 

On the 22d of March, 1832, Mr. Hayne declared 
in the Senate, that this amendment was the far- 
thest possible extent he could accede to, asa Rep- 
resentative ef South Carolina. 

This amendment, if adopted, was a total aban- 
donment of the principle of discriminating duties 
for any purpose whatever. 

In his Speech in support of this amendment, 
Mr. Hayne (page 18) says: ‘‘We cannot manu- 
facture. Except asio a few coarse articles, slave 
labor is utterly incapable of being successfully ap- 
plied to such an object. Slaves are too improvi- 
dent, too incapable of that minute, constant, deli- 
cate attention, and that persevering industry, 
which is essentia! to the success of manufacturing 
establishments.” 

This, in consection with the fact that the siave 
population of South Caroling greatly exceeds that 
of the whites, affords a distinct view of the policy 
of this State, as advocated by Mr. Hayne; a know- 
ledge of which, may be collected from various 
other sources, but more particularly from the elab- 
orate Speech of Mr. McDuffie in the House of 
Representatives on the 29th of April, 1830, in 
which, after attempting to prove the truth of the 
famous forty-bale system, and expressing an opin- 
ion that an additional impertation of foreign man-: 
ufactures to the amount of twelve millions of dol- 
lars a year into the United States weuld take 
place, but for the encouragement given to our do- 
mestie manufactures by high protective duties, he 
adds: ‘there is scarcely any limit to the consum 
tisn of our cotton in Europe, but that which is 
imposed by our refusal to take manufactures in ex- 
change for it. If therefore we are permitted to im-- 
port the twelve mi'lions of dollars’ worth ef manu- 
factures that have been excluded by our commer- 
cial restrictions, or, rather, if they had never been 
excluded by those restrictions, it cannot be reason- 
ably doubted, that we should now have a demand 
in Europe for four hundred thousand bales of 
cotton beyond the existing demand.”—(Gales and 
Seaton’s Debates, vol. VI. part 2d, page 850.) 

This is the four hundred comand bale system, 
to be consummated by a total abolition of discrim- 
inating duties. 

The new sdjustment of duties upon imports was 
debated in the two Houses of Congress with great 
animation for nearly six months; and resulted in 
the adoption of the Tariff law of the 14th of July, 
1832. 

The Members of Congress were never more 
thoroughly instructed by their constituents, upon 
any subject before them, than upon this. In ebe- 
dience to which, the majorities in the two Houses 
proceeded with great zeal, but at the same time 
with great deliberation, so te adjust the duties up-- 
on imports as to reduce the revenue to the wants- 
of the Government ; afford a reasonable protection 
to the industry of the country, and conciliate the 
Southern States, by putting at a low rate of duty 
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certain articles of great consumption among them, 
as wines and silks, and especially negro cloths, | 
the high duty upon which, under the law of 1828, | 
had been a subject of great complaint. 
By the new law, wool of a less value than eight | 
cents per pound, was made duty free; if exceed- 
ing the value of eight cents the pound, subject to | 
a duty of four cents the pound, and forty per cen- 
tum ad valorem. “On all milled and fuiled cloth, 
known by the name of plains, kerseys or kendal 
cottons, of which wool shall be the only material, | 
the value whereof shall not exceed thirty-five cents. 
‘the square yard, five per centum ad valorem.”— 
These were the negro cloths which by the law ef 
1828 had been put at fifty per centum ad valorem, | 
new reduced to merely a nominal duty. The duty 
on bar iron not manufactured by hammering was re- 
duced from $22 40 to $18 per ton—on bar iren, | 
from $37 to $30 per ton—on Pig iron from 624) 
cents to 50 cents per hundred weight, and other | 
descriptions of iron, in a like proporticn. The! 
reduction of duties under this law was such as to 
leave a revenue ofabout 15 million of dollars from | 
imposts, whichis the amount estimated by Secretary | 
Taney for the year 1834; at which time the pepu- | 
lation of the United States including the Territo- | 
ries, amounted to nearly 15 millions—so that the 
revenue te be derived from our commerce, was to! 
amount annually to about one dollar a head on our| 
aggregate pdpulation. 
To show how far this law should be considered 
& conciliatory measure, it is proper to state that the 
Senate made many amendments to the bill, seve- 
ral of which were agreed to by the House, bat they 
refused to concur in others, among them one to 
increase the duty on brown sugar from two and a 
half cents to three cents per pound, and one to in- 
crease the duty on broad and narrow cloths costing | 
more than thirty-five cents the square yard from 50 
te 57 per cent. 
A Committee of Conference was appointed 
— this subject of disagreement, consisting of 
r. Drayton, Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Gaither and Mr. Hart, on the part 
of the House, and Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Dickerson 
and Mr. Hayne onthe part of the Senate. By 
Mr. Hayne’s influence and vote in the Committee 
of Conference, it was agreed to recommend to the 
Senate to recede from their amendments. Some of 
the Senators believed that as the duties upon 
wools, by the bill, considerably exceeded fifty par 
centum ad valorem, the duty on the cloth to be 
manufactured from such wool should alse exceed 
fifty per centum ad valorem, and therefore that 
the amendment of the Senate should be adhered 
to. Te avoid the vote on receding from the! 
amendment of the Senate, Mr. Bell of New Hamp- | 
shire moved that the bill and the amendments be 
indefinitely postponed. On this motion the yeas 
were Messrs. Beli, Clay!on, Foot, Holmes, Knight, 
Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour and Wagga- 
man—10. The nays, Messrs. Benton, Bibb, 
Brown, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Dallas, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Ellis, Ewing, Forsyth, Freelinghuy- 
sen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendsicks, Hill, Johnston, 
Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, Poindex- 
ter, Prentis, Robinson, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, Web- 
ater, Whire, Wilkins—38. 




















Had the Senators from the Southern Retest 


~voted for this indefinite postponement, the bill 








would have been lost. They not only preserved 
the bill by this vote, but alse voted to recede from 
the amendments ef the Senate, thereby contribut- 
ing essentially to give the bill the form in which it 
finally passed, and in which form it never would 
have passed, but for the spirit of conciliation on the 
part of those who veted to recede from the amend- 
ments ef the Senate. 

Those who voted for the indefinite postponement 
of the bill withthe amendments, were actuated by 
a determi=stion to preserve a just proportion be- 
tween the duties upon wool and the cloth to be 
manufactured from it, except Mr. Waggaman of 
Louisiana, whose constituents had no particular 
interest in the manufacture of woolens, but had a 
deep interest in the manufacture of sugar. Mr. 
Waggaman could not perceive the justice or pol- 


‘| icy of reducing the duty upon brown sugar from 


three to two and a half cents per pound, while the 
duty upon cotton remained at three cents per 
pound, without any attempt to reduce it. 

The Ta: iff law of 1828 was repealed, and the 
law of 1832 reduced the revenue so as to exceed 
the exigencies of the Government, for the Public 
Debt was not yet extinguished, yet nullifying de- 
nunciations were soon heard from South Carolina. 
On the 24th ef November, the South Carolina 
Convention, among other things, erdained, that the 
Tariff law of 1828 (now repeaied) and that of the 
14th of July, 1832, were “unauthorized by the 
Constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true meaning and intent thereof, and are nul! and 
void, and no law, nor binding upon this State, 
its officers and citizens.” And they further or- 
dained, ‘tbat it shall not be lawful fer any of the 
constituted authorities, whether of this State or of 
the United States, to enforce the payment of du- 
ties imposed by said acts within the limits of this 
State; but that it shall be the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to adopt such measures and pass such acts as 
may be necessary to give full effect to this ordinance, 
and to prevent the enforcement, and arrest the op- 
eration of the said acts and parts of acts of the 
Congress of the United States within this State, 
from and after the first day of February nezt, 
and the duty of all other constituted authorities, 
and of all persons residing or being within the 
limits of this State, and they are hereby required 
and enjoined to obey and give effect to this ordi- 
nance, and such acts and measures of the Legis- 
lature, as may be passed or adopted ia obedience 
thereto.” 

On the 10th of December, President Jackson 
issued his Proclamation to enforce the revenue 
laws, and ten days afterward Governor Hayne 
(late Senator) issued his counter Proclamation.— 
These documents may be found in Niles’s Regis- 
ter together with others upon the same subject, 
and notices of the military preparations in that 
State to meet the crisis that was apprehended. 

The Legislature of the State, to carry out the 
provisions ef the ordinance, passed a replevin act, 
much more peaceful in its character than was ex- 
pected, and leaving no reason to fear any opposi- 
tion by force of arms to the revenue laws of the 
United States. 

Early in the next session of Congress, Mr. Ver- 
planck introduced a bill, the object of which was 
to repeal the Tariff act of 1832. After various 
discussion of the bilJ, such alterations were made 
in it as defeated the object for which it was intro- 
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duced. 
Nullification eotamenced on the first day of Februa- 
ry. Mr. Clay, on the 12th day of that month, intro- 
cuced his Compromise Bill into the Senate of the 
United States. 

As Congress were to adjourn on the third of 
March, it was evident that this bill could not re- 
ceive the consideration which its importance mer- 
ited by the Senators and Representatives; much 
less could they consult their constituents, and re- 
ceive advice and instruction. In fact the people 
whose interests were to be vitally affected, could 
have no participation whatever in this measure, 
from want of time. 

With a degree of precipitation unexampled, this 
Compromise Bill was passed, totally deranging 
the whole system of discriminating duties, and 
leaving our manufacturing establishments to lan- 
guish under a slow process of reductions, until the 
30th of June, 1842, when they are to receive their 
coup de grace, by a reduction of all protective 
duty to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

And this act, hastily passed, is to be considered 
as one of peculiar sanctity, in fact as an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States! As 
such it attempts to restrain future legislation, and 
to limit the pewer of Congress—and we are now 
solemnly warned, not to alter the general average 
ae of this law, or to abandon this horizontal 

ariff, as it has been aptly called, lest we violate 
the compromise. To lay alow duty upon jewelry, 
which with a high one weuld yield no revenue, is 
to be considered as a violation of the compromise. 
To lay a high duty upon rum or brandy, is a vio- 
lation of the compromise. 


merchants should send tons of their pernicious 
drug to our shores, we shall not be permitted to 
exclude it by high duties, as this would be a vie- 
lation of the compromise, and an infringement of 
the principle of Free Trade! Theeffects of this 
compromise were such, as might well have been 
anticipated. It gave an impetus to the Industry 
of Great Britain, and caused a corresponding de- 
pression of our own. It diverted the capital that 
should have been invested in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, to the purchase of lands,—city lots,— 
fancy stocks and every kind of wild speculation. 
It led to ruinous importstions. In 1834, our im- 
ports exceeded our exports by more than 22,- 
000,000 of dollars; in 1835 by more chan 28,000,- 
000 of dollars; in 1836, by more then 61,000,000 
of dollars, and in 1837 by more than 23,000,000 
of dollars—in these four yeers our imports ex- 
ceeded our exports by more than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 

And can we be at a less, as to the great and 
chief cause of the pecuniary distress of our 
country ? 

We are blessed with the smiles of Heaven. 
Our crops are most abundant. Of the preduce of 
the Earth we have enough and to spare; yet a 
scene of unparalleled distress pervades every part 
of the country from the Nerth to the South, from 
the East to the West. 

It is in the power of Congress to afford a reme- 
dy to all the evils of their past legislation—and if 
our laboring and productive classes forming three- 
fourths of our population, will support those, and 
~~ alone who proteet their industry—all will be 


New- York on Protection. 


In the mean time the peaceful reign of |} 


And should we become || 
smokers of opium like the Chinese, and the British | 








NEW-YORK ON PROTECTION. 


Extracts from the Messages of the several 
Governors of this State in relation to the 
Protective Policy, with the action of the 
Legislature responding thereto. 


[Collated for The American Laborer. ] 


Extract from Gov, Gtorce CuLinTon’s Message, 
16th Jan. 1786. . 

“ The dangers which we so lately experienced 
by a dependence on foreign supplies of Iron and 
Gunpowder, ought to awaken our prudence, and 
put ws on our guard against events, however dis- 
tant and unforeseen. Our country abounds with 
materials for carrying on these manufactures to 
the utmost extent, and we must discover a want of 
policy and of vigilance, highly inexcusable, if we 
neglect the obvious advantages which Providence 


+ hath so kindly placed within our reach.” 


From Gov. GrorcE CLINTON’s Message, 11th Jan. 


“The profuse use of luxuries brought from 
abroad drains us of eur wealth, and is the source 
from which most of our present difficulties pro- 
ceed. I would, therefore, submit to the wisdom 
of the Legislature, the propriety of limiting the 
consumption of foreign articles, by encouraging 
the manufacture of our own productions, as far 
as may be consistent with our situation, and a due 
regard te beneficial commerce.” 


From Gov. D.D. Tompxins’s Messatge, 26th Jan. 
1808. 

‘The improvement of agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce, will at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, attract the attention and command the 
exertions of a just and wise Government; but in 
our present situation, external commerce being al- 
most entirely cut off, and wheu it is not improba- 
ble that an appeal to arms will soon be made, it is 
peculiarly important to adopt all measures in our 
power, in order to increase the means of supply- 
ing ourselves, and to encourage these arts which 
contribute to the support and comfort of human 
life; to facilitate interier communication, and to 
invigorate the enterprisising spirit of our eoun- 
try.” 


From Gov. D. D. TompPKINs’s Message, 29th Jan. 
1811. 





‘“‘ The precarious situation of foreign commerce, 








and a retrospective view of the multiplied viola- 
tions of our sovereignty and neutral rights, render 
the astonishing progress which has been made in 
the improvement and extension of Domestic Man- 
ufactures, a source of lively satisfaction. A be- 
neficent Providence has endowed our country with 
an abundant supply of raw materials of every de- 
scription, and our citizens are emincntly distin- 
guished for persevering industry and for great in- 
genuity in all mechanical arts. The returns of the 
Census recently taken prove not only the unexam- 
pled increase of Population in the United States, 
but furnish also evidence of the flourishing condi- 
tion of our Manufactures. Let us extend to them 
the utmost encouragement and protection which 
eur finances will admit; and we shall soon con- 
vince the belligerents of Europe, to whom we have 
been extensive and profitable customers, that their 
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mad and unjust policy toward us will ultimately | 
receil upon themselves, by giving to our industry, | 
our resources and eur policy a new directien, cal-} 
culated te render us really independent.”’ 


From Gov. Tompxtins’s Message, Feb. 2, 1816. 

“‘ Among the objects that will necessarily invite 
the attention of the Legislature, the situation of | 
the Manufacturing interests of the ceuntry ought | 
not to be disregarded. The early effort they — 
to render their country independent of foreign sup- 
— not a little facilitated the operations of the 

ate War. A neglect by Government of their 
interests, cannot but restrain, in the event of | 


rican Laborer. 








| long continue, at the immense less which must ne- 
cessarily be sustained by those concerned in the 
importation of these articies, it is yet to be feared 
that while Great Britain finds her Eurepean mar- 
ket circumscribed by the neighboring powers, she 
will still contrive to throw into our market such 
quantities of manufactured goods as will altogether 
suspend the operation of our Cotton and Wooler 
Manufactories, if not altogether ruin the manufac- 
turer. 

Great Britain established her manufactures on 
the plan of exclusion. She prohibited manufac- 
tures from abroad, and invited the manufacturer 
to her shores; she taxed the living to employ her 


Suture hostilities, the direction that Patriotism } looms; and to ensure the sale of their products, 


and enterprise would otherwise give to a great 
proportion of the capital of the country. It is 
@ proposition too plain to require any observa- 
tion to enforce it, that no nation can be really 
and substantially independent, which relies on 








ordained that the dead should be shrouded in 
woolens—and lest the manufacturing art should 
travel to other countries, she imprisons the weaver 
and the artisan who make an attempt to withdraw 
from her dominion. 





any other for its essential supplies of clothing. | 
The maintenance of our Manufactures is, in my 
view, of deep interest to the present and future 


Prosperity of our country, and I confidently re- | 
them to yeur patronage and protection.” \ 


commen 


From Gov. Tompxins’s Message, Nov. 5, 1816. 

“It isgreatly tobe deplored, when capitalists had, 
from the purest motives of patriotism, and when 
the best interests of thecountry required it, adven- | 
tured their property in them, that establishments 


The Congress of the United States, at their last 
session, adepted two very masterly reports made 
by their Committee of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures. These reports recognized the importance 
of manufactures, und the policy of pretecting 
them effectually against foreign machinations.— 
‘“‘ The foreign manufacturers and merchants,” said 
the Committee, “will put in requisition all the 


|| powers of ingenuity, will practice whatever art 


can devise and capital accomplish to prevent the 
American establishments frem striking root, and 


} 
| 
} 
| 








for Domestic Manvwfactures should have been suf- 
fered to be suspended, or even to languish. An 
appeal to the General Government has produced | 


artial relief; but the utmost exertions of the | 


e Legislature will be required te yield such 
farther encouragement as will place the manufac- 
turers of domestic articles upon an equal footing 
with the importers of foreign merchandize.”’ | 


Answer of the Senate. | 
“The Senate are fully sensible of the necessity | 


of affording every possible support and encourage- 
ment to our Domestic Manufactures. Justice de- 


mands that we should make an effort to preserve | 


barked a large proportion of their substance in es- 


| flourishing in their rieh and native soil. The 
American manufacturers have good reasons for 
their apprehensions. They have much at stake: 
‘they have a large capital employed, and are feel- 


| ingly alive for its fate. The foreign manufacturers 


/and merchants know this, and will redouble with 
_ renovated zeal the stroke to prostrate them. They 


‘| also knew that should the American manufactur- 


ing establishments fall, their mouldering piles, the 
visible ruins of a legislative breath, will warn all 
who shall tread in the same footsteps, of the doom 
and inevitable destiny of their establishments.’’ 
Many of these predictions are in a course of 





of the Federal Government to prevent it. Some 


from ruin such of oar fellow citizens as have | fulfilment, notwithstanding the patriotic intentiens 


tablishments for this purpose when the interests 
and necessities of the country required it; and we 
will cheerfully co-operate in the adoption of any 
measures which may be thought best calculated to 
afford them adequate relief.” 


Answer of the Assembly. 
“The encouragement of Domestic Manufac- 
tures shall also receive that attention which is due 
to a subject so interesting to the community, and 


particularly to those who have so largely adven- 
tured in enterprises of this nature.” 


== 


: Oe Senate, Jan. 20, 1817. 
Mr. Evmenporr, from the Joint Committee of the 


Senate and Assembly, to whom was referred that 

part of his Exceilency the Governor's Speech 

which relates to Domestic Manufactures, reported 
as follows, to wit: 

That the retura of peace having opened to this 
country an uninterrupted communication with all | 
the natiens of Europe, has held forth such induce- 
ments to commercial enterprise, as have deluged 


of our manufactories are prostrated, and others 
tottering to their fall. The duty of 25 per cent., 
if of sufficient ameunt, is not of sufficient dura- 
tion, to produce confidence in men of capital; as 
at the end of three years it is to be reduced to 20 
per cent. It can never be expected that large 
sums of money will be invested in manufactories, 
while there is a probability that they will not re- 
ceive permanent suppart. 

The distress which has overtaken all classes of so- 
ciety since Congress adjourned, evinces the injurious 
effects of unlimited importations. The farmer and 
manufacturer, the merchant himself, have felt se- 
verely the depression of trade, and the deprecia- 
tion of their pursuits, more especially in the East- 
ern and Middle States. 

When we consider that much capital had been 
empleyed in manufactories—that great incenve- 
nience had been experienced through want of such 
establishments at the commencement of the late 
war—when we consider that we have most valua- 
ble flocks of merino sheep and cotton in abundance 
—that in 1815 there were employed in cotton fac- 
turies alene one hundred thousand persens, and a 








our country with foreign fabrics. Though it can- 
not be expected that such a course of things will 


capital of forty millions of dollars—that of these 
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100,000 persons, €6,000 were women and child- 
ren (who were of no service in agriculture when 
we reflect that manufactures will be the life of ag- 
riculture, by furnishizg a market at home, and re- 
store the precious metals from abroad—the Com- 
mittee are strongly induced to believe it to be ef the 
highestimportance to mature and defend those insti- 
tutions in their infancy, which in their maturity will 
requite our beleved country by prosperity and com- 
forts and perfect independence. 

New-York has a deep interest in the protection 
of domestic manufactures, as the late census af- 
firms. In 1810 they exceeded $33,000,000—and 
in 1813-14 must have been more than $50,000,- 
000. This amount of domestic industry we have 
reason to fear has ina great measure sebsided, 
and can only be revived by affording it full pretee- 
tion, and creating around it a legislative barrier to 
ward off foreign pressure. This must be done by 
the General Government: and the Committee be- 
lieving that the sense of the people of the State of 
New-York, espressed through their representatives 
to Congress, will receive due attention, respect- 
fully susmit the following resolution : 


Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be in- 
strncted, and the Delegates of this State requested, 
to use their influence at the present session of the 
National Legislature to obtain efficient protection for 
the infant manufactories ef the United Beates, partic- 
ularly woolen and cotton, either by a permanent aug- 
mentation of the duties upen certain goods, or by the 

rehibition of such woolen and cotton goods from 
oreign countries, as can be supplied by our own 
manufactories. 


The Committee further report that they have 
not omitted taking into their consideration what 
advantages our manufacturing establishments might 
be expected to derive from liberal loans out of the 
Treasury. On this point they are constrained to 
be of opinion, under present circumstances, that 
no such aid, within the extent of the ability of the 
State, can afford that permanent support which 
might render them publicly useful and profitable 
to the owners. 

The great influx of imported cotton and woolen 
goods forced into our markets by sales at public 
auction, rendered practicable and even profitable 
in consequence of the extensive frauds practiced 
by shipping them for this express purpose, accom- 
panied with fraudulent invoices, in which they are 
prized so far below their original cost as to evade 
the effect of duties upon importation. [t is in this 
way that as well the sale of imported goods, as those 
of our own manufacture, are successfully forestalled 
in the market, and ruin has thereby been brought 
to the door of the fair importer as well as manu- 
facturer. To correct so extensive an evil, an ap- 
peal will not be made in vain to the patriotism of 
the country, fer the purpose of introducing into 
domestic use eur own cottun and weoleu fabrics; 
and the Committee deem it not unbecoming the 
immediate Representatives of the people in the 
Legislature to set the example. 

It is with the proudest satisfaction we can state 
that eur ability to manufacture cotton and woolen, 
is to the full extent necessary for domestic use ; 
and that we have so far advanced in the know- 
ledge of the art of manufacturing, as tc equal in 


appearance those imported, while at the same | 


time they are much more substantial for ,wear ; 
and with the exception of cottons imperted from 


| 


1 
| 


| 
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beyond the Cape of Good Hope, it is confidently 
believed that our own manufactures, especially the 
woolen, can be afforded fer sale in the market for 
the same prices at which they can be fairly im- 
ported. Therefore the Committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended te 
the Members of the Legislature, and all Officers of 
Government of this State, and the Members ef the 
Senate and House of Representatives of this State 
in Congress, to clothe themselves, when acting 
in their public capacities, in the manufactur 

s of our own country; and to take all practica- 

le means to cause them to be extensively introduced 

into general and domestic use in preference to those 
of foreign importation. 


The Committee also deem it highly expedient, 
in furtherance of their views above expressed, that 
the buildings and machinery of all cotton and 
woolen factories sheuld be exempted from taxa- 
tion, and that all manufacturers actually employed 
in manufacturing, should be exempted from all 
militia duty, from werking the public highways, 
and from serving as jurors in all suits to the value 


of twenty-five dollars or under; and therefore ask 


for leave to report a bill prepared for that purpose. 


From Gov. De Witt Cuinton’s Message, 27th 
Jan. 1818. 

“As foreign markets are always fluctuating in 
their prices, and uncertain asto their exigencies, we 
must rely principally on our own Internal Consump- 
tion for the staple and permanent support of agricul- 
ture. But this can only be effected by the excite- 
ment of other kinds of industry, and the creation 
of a great manufacturing interest. The excessive 
importation of foreign fabrics was the signal of 
ruin to institutions founded by enterprising indus- 
try, reared by beneficial skill, and identified with 
the general welfare. The raw materials of iron, 
woolen and cotton manufactures are abundant, and 
those for the minor and auxiliary ones can in most 
cases be procured at home with equal facility.— 
Nothing is wanting to destroy foreign competition 
but the steady protection of the Government and 
the public spirit of the country. High duties and 
prohibiting provisions applied to foreign produc- 
tions, afford the most efficient encouragement to our 
manufactures; and these measures appertain to the 
legitimate functions of the National Government. 
But much may be done by the State Government 
by liberal accommodations, by judicious exemptions, 
and by the whole weight of its influence; and 
much more may be accomplished by the public 
spirit of the community. For I am persuaded 
that if every citizen who adopts the fabrics of other 
nations, would seriously consider that he is not 
only paying taxes for the suppert of foreign gov- 
ernments, but that he participates in undermining 
one of the main pillars ef our productive industry, 
he would imitate the honorable preference which 
you have this day evinced in favor of American 
manufactures,” 


Answer of the Assembly. 

“The manufactures of a country demand the 
attention of every Government which means to 
preserve a real and perfect independence ; not only 
as they are at all times conducive to the 
prosperity, but as they enable her to rely on her 
own resources when war interrupts her foreign 
intercourse. Experience has afforded us a lesson 
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on this subject which should never be obliterated } emancipate this natien as well from the thraldem 


from our memories. We have seen this nation 
dependent on her enemy for some articles of the 
first necessity for our armies, and our wants in this 
respect were too frequently supplied by treasona- 
ble violations of the duties of our citizens. 

“‘ The patriotic zeal with which many em*arked 
in manufactures, deserves great consideration.— 
The powers of the State Government, in relation 
to this subject, are confined to narrow limits by 
the National Constitution; but we are bound te 
exert those powers te the greatest extent that a 
due regard to the general welfare wi!l permit; 
and we feel the more incited to this by the open 
avowals made in the councils of our first and last 
enemy, that it was her policy te prostrate those 


4 





manufactures which she saw ‘rapidly rising in our 
country, and which she perceived would soen ren- 
der us as independent of her workshops as we are 
of her gvvernment.” 











In AsseEMBLY, March 30, 1818. || 


| 
Mr. RANDALL, from the Committee to whom was re- | 


ferred that part of the Speech ef his Excellency | 
the Governor, which relates to Do .iestic Manu- 
factures, reported : 


That the subject which has been referred to 
their consideration, is one that involves the vital 
interests of the nation. No people can be consid- 
ered as perfectly independent, that do not possess 
within themselves the means of furnishing the ne- 
cessaries of life, whether these necessaries be con- 
sidered of a primary nature, er have become so 
frem long and fixed habits of what may be properly 
denominated luxury. 

The Committee are of opinion that this nation 
is one among the favored few that embraces a soil 
and climate prolific in the dispensations of all that 
is requisite to render life agreeable, and the state 
of society prosperous. Providence seems to have 
fitted this country for the residence of freemen, and 
y Ay proper improvement of the advantages which 
she has bestowed upon us, to render the New 
World completely independent of the Old. It re- 
mains only for our legislators te pursue the path 
pointed out by nature, tc consummate that first, 





greatest maxim in national politics—Be inde- | 
| National Government.” 


pendent ! 


To accomplish this, it is only necessary that in | 


a ratio with the increase of our population, should | 
be the inorease of arts and sciences, and our man- 
ufactures. Impressed with the importance ef this 
maxim, the Committee have viewed with concern 
the rapid decay which has taken place in some im- 
portant branches of manufactures within a few 
years, the total extinguishment of others, and the 
embarrassments of all. They have endeavored te 
revert back to the causes which for a time gave 
them a rapid increase, and again suffered them 
prematurely to decay. During the dark and _por- 
teritous days which preceded the late rupture be- 
tween this country and England, and the conse- 
quent embarrassment of commercial interceurse 
with that nation, al] deeply felt the want of the 
progress of manufactures in this country; and with 
an ardor peculiar te the American people, many 
capitalists patrivtically endeavored to remedy the 
evil, by vesting that capital in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which had hitherto been employed 
incommerce. lated with the hopes of profitable 


of British manufactures, as from Briiish maxims 
of government. The Committee deeply regret 
that those hopes and thosé expectations have no t 


| been realized. 


Whether this disappointment has arisen from the 
improvidence of the National Government, or the 
uncalculating zeal of those engaged in manufactur- 
ing, comes not. within the province of the Com- 
mittee to decide; but they are apprehensive that 
it may in a measure be attributed to both. On the 
one hand we have seen, that while our National 
Legislature manifested ananxious wish, during the 
days of trouble, to see our manufactures flourish, 
yet when the political herizon began to assume @ 
more serene aspeet, they failed to establish a Ta- 
riff that should prove a guaranty to those who 


| had embarked in manufactures of the greatest im- 
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success, they began to hail the day that was to 








pertance to the country. On the other, we have 
seen classes of men possessing less wealth, dazzled 
with the prospects of gain, to those who had early 
engaged in manufacturing, embark their all in 
like speculations, and, thoughtless of the result, 
lavish, with a predigal hand, their resources on 
Agents and sub-Agents, till the shock felt at the 
restoration of peace and the revival of commerce, 


4 prostrated the fabric of their imaginary riches, 


and cast them upon the world, bankrupt in wealth 
as well as prudenee. 

The Committee are fully impressed with the be- 
lief that a want of economy in the management of 
a variety of manufacturing establishments, (and 
more particularly those of cotton and woolen 
cloths,) has been one great cause of the present 
embarrassment. They are the more strengthened 
in this belief from the fact which has come within 
their knowledge, that some of these establishments 
which have been governed by a rigid attention to 
economy, have to this day continued to be kept in 
successful operation. In saying this, the Commit- 
tee do not wish to be understoed as expressing an 
opinion that legislative protection ought not to be 
extended to these branches of manufacture. On 
the contrary, they are of opinion that much eught 
to be done for them as well as for others. But as 
is justly observed by his Excellency, ‘‘ these mea- 
sures appertaia to the legitimate functions of the 
But while this duty pe- 
culiarly pertains to the General Government, the 
Committee are convinced that much may be done 
by the liberality of the State teward exhancing the 
resources of domestic wealth as well as national 
independence. 

It is en household manufactures which a vast 


_ majority ef our citizens ought to depend for a sup- 


ply, of the conveniences of life ; and the Commit- 
tee are pleased to see that a fund is about to be 
established for the promotion of agriculture and 
domestic manufactures, the success of which will 
be accompanied by the enhancement of the quan- 
tity as well as an improvement of the quality of 
demestic goods. In addition to this, the Commit- 
tee are of opinion that it would be proper to ex- 
empt certain descriptions of property vested in 
manufaetories which have not heretofere been ex- 
empted from taxation. They have for that pur- 
pose prepared a bill and directed their Chairman 
te ask leave to bring in the same. 

The Committee further beg leave te recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, (if the Honorable the Senate cencur 
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herein,) That it be earnestly recommended to the 
Members of the Legislature and all Officers of Gov- | 
ernment of this State, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of this State in 
Congress, to clothe themselves, when acting in their 
official capacities, in the manufactured goods of their 
own country; and to take all practicable means to 
cause them to be extensively introduced into gene- 
ral and domestic use, in preference to those of for- 
eign importation. 

From Gov. Cuinton’s Message, June 4, 1820. 

“Experience has evinced the precarious and 
fluctwating nature of foreign markets for the dis- 
posal of our products. Even in the most pros- 
pereus times of our commerce, and in seasons of 
the greatest foreign demand, there was at least 
twice as much grain consumed in this State alone, 











as was exported from all the United States. The | 
principal supplies of agricultural productions not | 
required for the use of the agriculturai interest, 
must either be consumed at home or lest te the 
cultivator. Foreign Commerce may co-operate in 
creating flourishing Atlantic cities ; but internal 
trade must erect our towns on the lakes and rivers, 
and our inland villages; and internal trade must 
derive its principal aliment from the products of 
our agriculture and manufactures. As the pro- 
tection ef the foreign and of the carrying trade, 
two of the greatest branches of commerce, is en- 
tirely entrusted to the National Government, the 
State authorities cannot extend their power beyond 
the encouragement of the home trade, by cherish- 
ing the agricultural and manufacturing interests, 
and promoting the channels of communication; | 
and the codperation of the general administra- | 
tion for the attainment of these invaluable ends | 








is, to a certain extent, ail important. 

The reciprocal dependence of the great depart- | 
ments of productive industry is a wise dispensa- | 
tion of Provitlence to extend the space of human | 
usefulness, to animate and multiply the motives | 
for activity, and to cement the fabric of human | 
society. The saccessful progress of the impor- | 
tant channels of communication now opening in | 
this State wil! have a benign influence not only in | 
roducing facility and cheapness of transportation 
or the proceeds of labor, but also in creating | 
markets for their consumption. Already do we. 
perceive the establishment of villages on the bor- 
ders of the great canal; and the raw materials of 
the husbandman, obtained with comparative ease 
and cheapness by the manufacturer, will be con- 
verted into articles of accommodation and com- | 
fort. This, in time, will establish on a solid | 
foundation, an important interest, which will use | 
the fruits of agriculture, as well in the fabrica- 
tion of commodities as in the sustenance of human 
lite. And thus, by the reciprocal action of benign | 
influences, the great departments of productive 
labor will harmoniously codperate in creating in- 
dividual and —s opulence. The carriers, | 
buyers and lenders of commodities will constitute 
an important class in the interior; and the great 
accession to the other professions and pursuits, | 
and the general augmentation of our population, | 
in consequence of our growing prosperity, will 
enable us to carry on a vast system of internal 
trade, which will, in a great measure supersede 
the necessity of foreign markets.” 


of the Le slature. 
IN ASSEMBLY...... FEB. 24, 1820. 


} 














Whereas, in the opinion of this Legislature, the 


distress which age our whole country, has 
arisen principally, if not wholly, from the heavy 
importations of foreign goods, the payment for 
which, in consequence of the low price, and decreas- 
ed demands of our articles of export, having ren- 
dered the balance of trade heavily against us, has 
caused large quantities of specie to be drawn out of 
the country, and at the same time brought ruin and 
distress on theusands of our citizens, who had 
vested their preperty in manufacturing establish- 
ments, which are now entirely unproductive, and 
rest a dead weight on their hands: And whereas, 
the capital thus vested and lying dead, if again 
brought inte operation, and the necessary aid af- 
forded by government to our manufacturing interests, 
the nation would in a short time, possess within itself, 
all the essentials of national supply, and thereb 
revent that impoverishing drain of specie whic 

See tended very mm ineitaare our moneyed institu- 
tions in their operations, and which must increase 
if importations are permitted to the extent they now 
are, until the precious metals are entirely swept 
from the country: Wherefore 


Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein,) That our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress be requested to use their influence to 
obtain such revision and regulation of the present 
Tariff, and in such ether manner as shall in their 
opinion, tend so much to reduce the importation of 
foreign goods as shall effectually protect our own 
manufactures. 

Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur 
herein) That it be earnestly recommended to the 


| members of the legislature, and all officers of Gev- 
'| ernment of this State and the members of the Senate 


and House of Representatives of this State in Con- 
gress to clethe themselves wher acting in their pub- 
ic capacity in the manufactured goods of our coun- 
try, and to take all practicable means to cause them 
to be introduced into general use, in preference to 


| those of foreign importations. 


From Gov. Ciinton’s Message, Nov. 7, 1820. 

‘Agriculture must look for its principal and 
solid encouragement to the home market, and this 
will be improved by the general augmentation of 
our population, and especially by the increase of 
that pertion of it which is not engaged in the 
cultivation of the earth. ‘The manufacturing inter- 
est, and that numerous class of the community 
which will be employed in the inland carrying 
trade, and the dealers in the sale, purchase and 
exchange of commodities, must contribute the 
most efficient friends of agriculture. The fluctua- 
tions of harvests in the different parts cf the 
United States, and the differences of productions 
will frequently produce facilities in the way of 
reciprocal supply; and the necessities of Eure 
will almost always create in a greater or less de- 
gree a demand for eur staple articles.” 


Response of the Legislature. 
IN ASSEMBLY...... Jan. 16, 1821. 
Mr. Cro.ivs, from the Committee appointed on 
that part of the speech of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor which relates to trade and manufactures, 
submitted the following preamble and resolutions 
for the consideration of the House. 


Whereas, it is the duty of every government to 
pursue such course of policy with regard to its 
internal as well as external relations, as shall tend 
to a full developement of its resources, and the 
security of its permaneat interests and prosperity : 
The depressed state of commerce for several years 
past, particularly the last year, having caused a 
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tion, and there being no reasonable hope of its, 
speedy revival, it becomes the bounden duty of | 

overnment 'o devise such measures as may tend 
to relieve as much as possible, the distresses of the 


considerable diminution in the revenue of the na- | 





materials of foreign commerce, it is obvious that 
all these great departments of human industry 
are dependent on each other, and are closely con- 
nected in promoting the general prosperity. A 
‘nation purely agricultural, which derives the fab- 





community arising from such a state of things. By | rics of art from foreign supplies, will almost al- 
@ proper encouragement of domestic manufactures, | ways be poor. Commerce, in erder to be bene- 


riculture, which is considered not only the source ; 
of wealth, but the independence of a nation, will | 
be essentially aided. This policy directly tends 
to promote consumption, as it increases the de- 
mand for the raw material, and therefore en-} 
courages the cultivation of the soil; it extends | 
the home market, and converts agricultural pro- | 
ducts into commodities which constitute riches | 
aad comfort; it calls forth the energies and capa- | 
cities of a people, and destroys a permicious de- | 
pendence on foreign nations ; it encourages pro- | 
ductive industry, internal trade and exchange, 
while it lays the foundation of an extensive and | 
prosperous commerce: Wherefore 

Resolved, (if t»e honorable the Senate concur here- 
in,) That our Senators and Represeutatives in Con- 
gress be requested to exert their influence to obtain 

e adoption of such measures, at the present ses- 
sion as will effectually protect every branch of do- 
mestic manufactures against foreign cempetition; | 
increase the home market for our agricultural pro- | 
ducts ; prevent the existence of a balance of trade | 


ageinst the United States in favor of manufaeturing | 
nations; and promote the circulation of American || 
capital among the Arrerican people. 

Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur | 
herein,) That it be earnestly recommended to the | 
members of the Legislature and all public officers | 
of the State Government, to the members of the | 
Senate and House of Representatives of this State | 
in Congress and to the Fey om of the State of New- | 
York, to exert every effort to encourage the domestic | 


industry and manufactures of the country, and to, 
introduce them into their families in preference to | 
those ef foreign importations, 


From Gov. Ciinton’s Message, Jan, 1, 1822. 

“The great and sudden augmentation of the 
price of our principal commodity, in consequence | 
of an anticipated relaxation of the Corn-Laws of || 
Great Britain, and its subsequent deelension on | 
the receipts of unfavorable intelligence, are calcu- || 
lated to make a deep and serious impression un | 
the public mind, and to point to the sources of! 
evils which it may be in our power to obviate. | 
The excess of the products of the soil beyond the | 
consumption of the agricultural interest, must. 
either find a sale in the home and the foreign | 
markets, or be lost to the proprietors. To rely | 
upon foreign markets, is to expose ourselves to | 
the caprice of foreign policy, and to commit pri- | 
mary interests to the guardianship of rival nations. | 
We must therefore consult the substantial and) 
permanent prosperity of agriculture, by providing | 
for the domestic consumption of its preduetions ; 
and this can only be accomplished by the dense || 
population of manufacturing towns and commer- | 
cial cities; and it is indeed highly satisfactory to 
witness the growing prosperity of the manufac- 


turing interest after the blow which it received on || 
the termination of the late war. In its fabrics, | 
its consumptions, and all its operations, it stimu | 
lates agricultural industry, by purchasing its pro-| 
ductions and administering to its accornmodations | 
And as the superabundance of the products ot} 
agriculture and manufactures, must create the 








ficial, ought to export more than it imports; and 
the general state of our country emphatically in- 


_culcates the necessity of entrenching ourselves in 
_our own resources, ef cultivating the creative 


powers of domestic industry, and ef banishing 
those excesses of luxury, and extravagance, which 
are the bane of individual happiness and republi- 
can virtue. 

‘In the excess of our imports above our ex- 
ports, the prodigal consumption of foreign com- 
modities, the unfavorable rate of exchange, and 
the exhausting exportation of metallic money, 
we perceive the sources and the signs of individual 


distress and national debility; and the course of 


this commerce which is recommended, not by the 


wealth it produces for the people, but by the reve- 
| nue it creates for the Government, must eventually 
be arrested by the poverty and misery which it 
| will generate. There is no truth more evident, 


than that our importations must be finally govern- 
ed by our exportations; for if we consume more 


| than we create, if we buy more than we sell, we 


must sooner or later, encounter a crisis when our 
credit and our resources will be exhausted. The 
necessity of encouraging the home market will be 
more manifest when we consider that our princi- 
pal commodities are excluded from foreign coun- 
tries. Flax seed and pot and pear! ashes are in- 
deed admitted into Great Britain, but the West 
India islands are closed against us, and in the loss 


‘of a valuable market for eur live stock, lumber 


and grain, we experience no inconsiderable injury. 


Relying upon the wisdom and public spirit of the 


national authorities to devise and apply efficacious 


_ remedies for these evils, either by amicable ar- 


rangements or counteracting restrictions, let us 
attend to those duties which the importance of 
the occasion, and the severity of the pressure im- 
veriously demand from our hands. 

“‘Under this impression, it is gratifying to per- 
ceive the enterprising spirit of our agriculturists 
seeking varieus sources of emolument, directing 
itself to new objects, and extending its eperations 
over a greater area. When our manufactories 
were in a great measure prostrated, the price of 
wool underwent a corresponding depressien; but 
there is new every reasonable ercouragement for 
the raising of sheep, and all that branch of rural 
eeonomy which embraces grazing aad live stock in 
general, has been a lucrative occupation. Our 
husbandmen have also turned their attention to 
the cultivation of hemp and flax, and a machine 
which has lately been invented for the dressing 
ef these articles, will, in all probability, form a 
new era in our agriculture. It is estimated that 
ene machine can prepare a ton in a day, at the 
cost of twe cents a pound, thereby surmounting 
every objection that has been made against this 
kind of husbandry, and supplying the raw ma- 
terials ef several invaluable manufactures, with a 
facility equal in importance and similar in charac- 
ter to that which has been successfully expe- 
rienced in the cotton of the South. The iron ore 
of all descriptions which is found in many parts of 
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the State, inexhaustible in quantity, and unsur- 
passed in quality, has lately attracted pointed 
attention, and will enable us in a short time to 
dispense with importations. Salt, manufactured 
in the vicinity of the ocean, or from these inex- 
haustible depositories which nature has provided 
in the interior of the country, can be procured 
without reserting to foreign supplies. 

“ Various manufactories, entitled te every en- 
couragement, are rising into notice and usefulness. 
And I might particularly indicate a valuable es- 
tablishmenrt ia the city of New York, which, with 
the adoption of an ingenious invention, is enabled 
to work up great quantities of wool and cotton, to 
employ several hundred persoms, and to save 
several hundred thousand doilars to the country. 
A powerful and general impulse has been given to 
the fabrication of cotton cloths: thereby rendering 
us to a considerable extent independent of extra- 
neous supplies, and establishing upon a firm four- 
dation a valuable and increasing market for the 
most impertant production of our Southern breth- 
ren. And when we extend our view to those 
great Federal Republics which are rising up in 
the Southern section ef America, breaking the 
chains of colonial dependence and commercial 
monopoly, asserting the rights and vindicating the 
dignity of human nature, with glorious and tri- 
umphant success; and when we contemplate the 
commercial relations, which will grow out of these 
momen'ous changes, and the close alliance of in- 
terest and intimacy of communication which must 
necessarily arise from facility of intercourse, from 


proximity of territory, from reciprocal wants, and || 


from republican sympathies, we must be en- 
couraged in our career of productive industry, un- 
der a full persuasion that it will find an ample 
remuneration for its exertions in the extension of 
its accommodations to the most epulent regions of 
the globe.”’ 


Response of the Legislature. 
IN ASSEMBLY, ...... Jan. 18, 1823. 
Mr. McCLurg, from the Committee on Trade and 

Manufactures, having taken in consideration the 

great and important subject of national industry, 

reported the following preamble and resolutions 
for the consideration of the House: 

Whereas, public opinion is now drawn to ex- 
plore the causes of the existing evils and distress 
that pervade every part of the country, some as- 
cribing it to one cause and some to another, but 
generally all overlooking the real cause of the de: 
struction of national industry, and likewise over- 
looking the solemn fact that all nations have fallen 
to deeay, in proportion as they abandoned, and 
have prespered in proportion as they have pro- 
tected national indastry: And whereas in the 
opinion of your Committee, the embarrassed state 
of the country, has arisen principally, if pot wholly, 
from the enormous importations of fureign goods, 
our imports far exceeding our exports, the pay- 
ment for which, in consequence of the low prices, 
and decreased demands for our articles of export. 
has rendered the balance of trade heavy against 
us—has caused the specie to be drained out of the 
country, and at the same time brought ruin and 
distress on many of our fellow citizens, who had 
vested their property in manufacturing establish- 
ments, a prope:tion of which are new entirely un- 
productive: And whereas, the capital thus vested 
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if properly brought into operation, and the neces- 
sary aid afforded by the General Gevernment to 
our agricultural, and manufacturing interests, the 
nation would, in a short time, possess within itself, 
all the essentials of national supply, and thereby 
prevent that impoverishing drain of specie which 
has tended to cripple our moneyed inetitutiens in 
their operations, and which will increase, if im- 
portations are permitted to the extent they now 
are, until the residue of the precious metals are 
swept from the country; that the heavy and rwin- 
ous balance of trade between the imports and ex- 
ports of this country, has become a subject of great 
claim, that in the days of our commercial pros- 
perity, war or famine raged throughout the werld, 
whilst this happy country remained neutral, en- 
joying the benefits arising from a free intercourse 
and uninterrupted commerce with all nations. 
Then did our exports far exceed our imports; 
then was the course of exchange between this and 
other countries greatly in our favor. But those 
times have ceased to exist, and the only remedy 
remaiting, in order to reinstate and promote the 
best interests of this country, is to encourage and 
foster domestic manufactures, agriculture and in- 
ternal commerce. Wherefore 


Resolved, That the present depressed state of our 
trade and manufactures, may justly be traced to the 
ruinous and mistaken policy pursued by the General 
Government; and that we eonsider the extreme 
pressure of the times on all classes of our fellow 
citizens a peer and indispensable subject of public 
inquiry: that the efficient causes and real sufferings 
of the people ought to be investigated and ascer- 
tained, and that an effectual remedy be discovered 
and applied. 

Resolved, That the primary and leading cause of 
the present desponding and languishing state of our 
agrieultural and manufecturing interests, is wholly 
owing to the excessive and enormous importatiens of 
|foreign fabrics and transatlantic manufactures, as 
well as wheat, potatoes and other articles of foreign 
productions to the great injury of our farmers, me- 
chanics, and manufacturers ; that this glutting influx 
of products and fabrics from the hands of foreign 
artists, directly effects an actual prohibition, and a 
complete destitution of a market for the supplies of 
our productions; that it damps and paralyzes Ame- 
rican genius and enterprise, and introduces amongst 
us pride, indolence and ignorance, with all their 
concomitant train of moral and political evils; the 
natural and inevitable consequences of which, are 
to drain our coffers of their treasure, not for the 
benefit of or circulation amongst our fellow citizens, 
but for the support and advancement of foreign na- 
tions to the prejudices if not the ruin and destruction 
of our own, 

Resolved, That the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of our country are inseparably conneeted : 
that the advancement of the one should net be at the 
expense and ruin of the others; that the present 
stagnation of our evergrown agriculture. originates 
frem the infancy and want of protection of our manu- 
factures. But when public patronage shall extend 
her fostering hand to the latter, the votaries of these 
noble aris will increase and decrease in number, 
until they balance each other, and by their mutual 
and reciprocal dependence will produce the grand 
‘ American desideratum—national happiness and 
National Independence.” 

Resolved, That the establishment and extension 
of manufactures from materials of domestic preduc- 
tion, sufficient to supply oar home market, would 
secure to our citizens all the pecuniary benefits 
arising from the art of manufacturing, and in the 
lapse of a few years would become no ineonsiderable 
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source of revenue. That it would openan extensive 
and honorable field of employment to that great 
mass of community who are now destitute, and would 
enable every cwizen to procure with ease and facility 
the necessaries and comforts of life ; that it would 
have a direct tendency to promote agriculture, by 
establishing at home a market, sure and unfluctua- 
ting—and by increasing the value of the productions 
of the soil, and thereby give an incentive to active 
and productive industry; that it would tend to re- 
lieve the country gradually and in a short time en- 
tirely, from a disgraceful dependence or foreign na-| 
tions for the clothing and other necessaries essential | 
to our comfort and happiness. 

Resolved, That it is an incumbent duty of the Na- 
tional Government to extend its fostering care and | 
protection to every species of home industry which | 
are eonnected with national defence, national inter- | 
ests, and national independence. | 

Resolved, That “ allegiance and protection are | 
reciprocal duties—aud to withhold 








e one forfeits | 
the claim to the other.” And it is due to justice to! 
state, that the manufacturers of this country have not | 
had that protection afforde them by the Govern. 
ment to which their importance and utility give them | 
so fair aclaim. 
Resolved, (if the honorable the Senate concur, 
herein,) That his Excellency the Governor be re-| 
quested to transmit a copy of the foregeing resolu- | 
tions and preamble to each of the Senators and Re-| 
resentatives of this State in Congress, and that they | 
Be requested to use their influence to obtain such re-| 
vision and regulation of the Tariff, as shall in their | 
opinion, tend so much to reduce the importations of 
foreign goods, as shall effectually afford equal pro-| 
tection tv agriculture, manufactures and commerce. | 


onan | 

Concurrent recital and Resolutions of the Senate'| 
and Assembly, Feb. 11, 1823. 

Whereas, the People of this State engaged in 
agricultural and manufactures require additional 
protection fer these great Sources of national wealth | 
and safety, and the Traits of their toil and industry | 
are sensibly injured by the great influx of foreign | 
manufactures and the light duties imposed on ar-| 
ticles of foreign growth imported into the United, 
States: And, whereas, it is the bounden and para- | 
mount duty of all free Governments, to afford en-| 
couragement, aid and protection to the internal in-| 
dustry of the country, over which they may exercise | 
a jurisdiction, and thus promote the prosperity and | 
perpetuate the independence of the people: And, | 
whereas, it is the opinion of the Committee on trade | 
and manufactures, afier a full and patient investiga- | 
tion of the subject, that laws should be passed by, 
the Congress of the United States, affording a further | 
and more effectual encouragement and protection to | 
the agricultural and elthatating interests of the | 
country: Wherefore, 
Resolved, That our Representatives in Congress | 
be requested to use their best endeavors to procure | 
such alterations in the Tariff of the United States, | 
as will best remedy the evil complained of, by afferd- | 
ing permanent and effectual encourageinent and | 
rotection to the agricultnaral and manufacturing | 
interests of this State and the other States in the) 
Union. [Same recital & resolutions adopted Feb. 18, 1824. | 


From Gov. YateEs's Message, Jan. 6, 1824. 

‘‘To ensure the permanent independence and 
substantial interest of a nation, proper and exer- 
getic measures ought not to ke neglected by its 
government, to prevent as far as practicable, a 
dependence on foreign supplies for articles of do- 
mestic consumption. During the late war with 
Great Britain, manufacturing establishments of 
various descriptions, for fabrics since imperted to 








an alarming extent, were in successful operation, | 
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sufficiently so to test our ability and capacity to 
supply the necessities of the country; but for the 
want of due encouragement by counteracting du- 
ties, to prevent the destruction of those manufacto- 
ries, as well as to avoid an alarming foreign in- 
debtedness on the part of our citizens, some of 
them have ceased to exist, but others have been 
continued, by the unwearied perseverance and 
enterprise of meritoriOus citizens, whose confi- 
dence in the fostering care of Government eventu- 
ally to sustain them, could not be shaken: and I 
trust that the period has at length arrived, when 
an almost united and general opinion favorable to 
their support by discreet and competent encour- 
agement prevades the community; and which it 
is confidently hoped and expected will not be 
disregarded by the constituted authorities ef the 
ceuntry. 


Response of the Legislature. 
IN ASSEMBLY...... JAN. 13, 1824 

Mr. McCcurs, from the Committee on Trade 
and Manufactures, reported: 

That they have taken into consideration this 
important and interesting national subject, and 
from the view the Committee have taken, they are 
convinced that the time has arrived, when this 
country must depend upon its ewn resources; and 
that it is not only the interest, but the duty of the 
national government, te encourage and protect 
our agriculture and manufactures from foreign 
competition, until we are placed upon the fair and 
equitable grounds of reciprocity, with all such 
nations as we have intercourse with. For to use 
the language of a wise and enlightened statesman 
“‘to be independent for the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, we must fabricate them ourselves ; 
we must place the manufacturer by the side of the 
agriculturist, as not only the wealth, but the inde- 
pendence and security of the country, are mate- 
ria'ly and inseparably connected” with the pros- 
perity of both. 

The Committee view with serious apprehen- 
sions, the total failure of some of our infant manu- 
factures, and consequent injury to the agricultural 
interest of the country, unless wisely and exten- 
sively protected by Government. 

The Committee are decidedly of the opinion 
that every wise nation, with a view to these great 
objects, eught to endeaver to possess within itself, 
all the essentials ef national supply; these com- 


prise the means of subsistence, clothing and de- 


fence, and which are as necessary to our indepen- 
dence and comfort as they are te eur existence as 
a nation. 

The Committee deem it unnecessary to enter 
jnto an elaborate discussion of this subject from a 
conviction that our Representatives in Congress, 
who are friendly to the promotion of bome indus- 
try, will advocate the cause of their constituents 
with their usual zeal and ability, and from a belief 
that not only this House, but a great proportion of 
our fellow-citizens, are thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of giving every possible aid, en- 
couragement and protection to every species of 
American industry, as well as to the enterprise 
and genius of our citizens, whereby our present 
distresses would be alleviated and confidence be 
restored. But to effect this desirable object, it is 
evident that the interference and aid of the Gene- 
ral Gove rament are indispensable. 
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From Gov. Curyton’s Message, Jan. 1, 1828. 

‘‘Whatever differences of opinion may prevail 
as to the most eligible means of fostering manu- 
factures, there can be none as to the expediency 
ef a judicious encouragement. To work the pro- 
ducts of soil, forests and mines inte fabrics fer our 
ewn accommodation, is obviously in accordance 
with our highest interests, and in unison with the 
most approved doctrines of political philosophy. 
Our staple productions sbeing either not required in 
Europe or excluded to a great extent, directly 
from the West Indies, it behoves us to resort to 
other expedients to supply our wants at home, or 
to meet the exigencies of other countries. The 
culture of Hemp and Flax has been strongly re- 
commended for both purposes.” 

The Committee, therefore, respectfully submit 
the following preamble and resolutions for Te 
consideration of the House.” 


Whereas, in the opinion of this Legislature, the 
great distress which pervades this country has arisen 
rincipally, if net wholly, from the great influx of 
Foreign goeds, the payment in consequence of the 
low prices and decreased demands of our articles of 
export, having rendered the balance of trade heavy 
against us, and consequently has caused large quan- 
tities of specie, bank, Government and other stocks 
to be drawn out of the country, and has brought in 
its train, ruin and distress on thousands of our fellow 
citizens who had vested their prope:ty in manufac- 
turing establishments which are now entirely unpro- 
ductive: And whereas, the evils that have borne se 
heavily on the manufacturer, in consequence of such 
excessive importations, are now felt hy the agricul- 
turalist, and consequently extend throughout the 
whole a and will progress until relief and 
rotection are affurded to our agriculture and manu- 
actures by the National Government whose province 
alone it is to protect and foster them, by such addi- 
tional duties and restrictions as shall secure to them 
a home market, and enable them to compete with 
foreigners: Therefore 
Resolved, That the agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing interests of our country are issepara- 
bly connected : that the advancement of the one 
should not be at the expense and ruin of the others; 
that the establishment and extension of manufactures 
from materials of domestic production, sufficient to 
supply our home market, would secure to our citi- 
zens all the pecuniary benefits arising from the art 
of manufacturing and in the lapse of afew years 
weuld become no inconsiderable source of revenue; 
that it would open an extensive and honorable field 
of employment to that great mass of the community 
who are now destitute, and would enable every 
citizen to procure with ease and facility the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life ; that it would have a direct 


tendency to promote agriculture by establishing at || 


home a market, sure and unfluctuating, and by in- 
creasing the value of the productions of the soil. give 
an incentive or active and productive industry , that 
it would tend to relieve the country gradually, and in 
a short time entirely, from a disgraceful dependence 
on foreign nations for the — and other neces- 
saries essential to our comfort and happiness. 

Resolved, (if the henorable the Senate concur 
herein,) That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to use their influence to ob- 
tain such a revision and rénovation of the present 
Tariff, and in such other manner as shall effectually 
protect the agriculture and manufactures of our own 
country. In SENATE, Feb. 18, 1824. 

The above resolutions were amended, by expung- 
ing the preamble, and agreed to. 


From Gow. Marcy's Message, Jan. 1, 1833, 
“Manufactures are a branch of industry emi- 








nently connected with our prosperity, and at this 
time an object of peculiar solicitude to a large 


| portion of our constiwents. Ths principle of giv- 


ing encouragement and protection to them was 
recognized in one of the first acts of Congress 
passed after the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States. The representatives of all 
tite States in the councils of the nation, have at 
one period or another, given their sanction to this 
principle; and down to the present period it has 
entered into and influenced the policy of the 
Federal Government. The extent to which it 
should be carried has often been in dispute ; but 
the rightful authority te encourage and protect 
manufactures, either directly or incidentally has 
not until within a recent period been serieusly 
questioned by any considerable portion of the 
people of the United States. I am persuaded 
there is nothing in the operation of this principle, 
in a course of wise and prudent legislation, Bae 
conflicts with the objects for which our federal 
compact was formed, or that imposes unequal and 
oppressive burdens on the people of one section 
of the country, as the necessary consequence of 
the benefits it confers upon others. If this prin- 
ciple has been misapplied, and injurious effects 
have thereby resulted, the proper remedy for 
them, does not require an abandonment of it.’’ 





From Gov. Marcy’s Message, Jan. 7, 1834. 

“The citizens of this State have invested a 
large amourt of capital in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The encouragement which this branch 
of industry has been most anxious to obtain, is 
protection against fereign rivalry; and this eould 
be given only by the General Government. The 
policy, as well as the right of giving it, otherwise 
than as it incidental!y results from the imposition 
of such duties on imports as are necessary to 
raise a revenue merely sufficient to support the 
Government, has been contested. This interest 
has suffered by the frequency of legislation on the 
subject of the Tariff, and by the uncertainty as to 
the measure of protection it would permanently 
receive. Hopes are now confidently entertained 
that the existing laws will remain for some years 
without material modification. Should such be the 
case, there is reason to believe that our »anufac- 
tures will flourish, and soon acquire a’ permanency 
' which will enable them to withstand foreign com- 
| petition.” 














a 
How Free Trade‘is Propagated. 

Most of our readers will have seen and read what 
purported to be the Report of Mr. Hume to the 
British Parliament in faver of Free Trade or low 
duties as affording most Revenu, and the best Pro- 
tection. It was published in an extra or double 
sheet of Bennett’s Herald, the British organ here, 
| and inevery way forced into circulation. The fel- 
lowing extract from a late speech of Mr. Randelph 
of N. J., exposes a part of the knavery ef this pre- 
tended Report: 

A report of Mr. Hume (to the English Parlia- 
ment) made some time since in the House of Com- 
mons, was relied on by Mr. Habersham, and his 
Free Trade friends, to sustain the position that low 
duties will produce the most revenue. That re- 
pert has been widely circulated inthis ccuntry, and 
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of our Representatives (whether by British or Ame- 
rican aid we need not state,) for it was printed in 
Carlisle, England, and sent in sheets to this coun- 
try, and was held to be authority as to this point. 

But on examination, it was ascertained that the 
document was not, as it purported to be, the repert 
of Mr. Hume. Zt consists of garbled extracts, 
carefully culled out, and so arranged, as to teach 
us peor Republicans cerrect notions of Free Trade, 
by altering the testimony, by misapplying the facts, 
in short by making the report answer the ends 
which its “ British getters up’’ had in view, viz: 
of deceiving us inte the belief that the low duties 
will produce the most revenue. 

So much for British influence! So much too for 
the fears entertained by Britain if American In- 
dustry were properly encouraged ! 


Ey 


What would a Tarifi do fer the Laborers 
of this Country ?@ 


A Free Trade friend in Illinois, in a private let- 
ter of friendship and good will, writes us as fol- 


lows : 


“ My personal affairs are not as prosperous as I could wish. 
I undertook to make a farm and raise a — of corn, beans 
and tobacco. When I began, corn was worth 25 cents, beans 
150, and tobacco 7. When I got through with my crop 
every thing was down to zero—corn no sale, beans 25 cents, 
tobacco 2} cents—so I sold out; lost some $400, cursed the 
business, and quit. Ihave now got some 40 acres of land 
well breken and fenced, and a log cabin on it. I have 240 
acres in a body, but only about 40 under cultivation. I live 
in town and follow my profession; but now, that business 
as well as all others, is too dull to afford aliving. Money is 
exceedingly scarce here, and, withal, goods (merchants’ 
goods) are very high. The farmers have nothing to buy 
money with except their wheat, and even that is generally 
gucges for the payment of sone merchant’s claim long be- 
ore it is harvested. The merchants are the only men who 
do make money, and the only aristocrats we have. I have 
said money was scarce; so indeed it is, and daily getting 
searcer. The banks are constantly collecting their issues 
and curtailing their circulation preparatory to a resumption 
of specie payments, and as our population is gecply in debt, 
it is deeply affected by this movement. Each revolving 
day finds the gost debtor more unable to meet his engage- 
ments, and farther from obtaining relief; and what is worse, 
there does not appear to be any prospect of an improvement 
in monetary matters. All overthe world men have changed 
from being idle consumers to active producers: the world is 
full of provisions, and every body is still raisiag, with no 
pores of finding mouths to consume. You advocate a 
Tariff, or a moderate Tariff, and seem to sup that 
will afford a remedy for existing evils; but you have ieft 
the great point of ‘ how the producer is to be benefited’ 
anex plained, i. e., how the farmer isto geta — — for 
his corn when there is more corn in the world than the world 
can eat. Ifyou could set hai the people inthe United States 
to manufacturing, the other balf might do well enough at 
raising corn tor them; but, unfortunately, as soon as you 
cut off the manufactures of Europe from our market, you 
throw myriads of miserable foreign operatives out of em- 
loy, who wil] come here and raise corn. The price will 
| of course, and then hard times wiil come again. You 
still cling to an idea which I think ought to have been ex- 
loded ong Rago, viz., that legislation can afford a remedy 
or a disor currency and hard times.” 


Having thus quoted the whole of our friend’s 
statement of the case, we propose now to answer, 
as clearly as we may, his main question, ‘ How 
the Producer is to be benefited?’ by a Protective 
Tariff. True, we have repeatedly attempted to do 
this, in our Report on the Principle of Protection 
to the Home Industry Convention, and in many 
Editorials. But, since our friend has either not 
seen er not read these, or does not consider them 
at all to the purpose, and there are doubtless oth- 
ers in the same predicament, we will make one 
more patient effort. 

Our friend does not give a very clear account of 
what are the actual prices of agricultural products 


in Central Illinois at present; but, from various 
sources we are able to state them very nearly, as 
follows: Wheat 3lc., Beans 25c., Corn 18c., 
Pork ljc., Beef lic., Tobacco 24c., &c. &c. 
Now the prices of Manufactured Goods in that 
State are nearly as high as ever there, as we 
learn from this letter and other sources. In other 
words—Illinois, being almost wholly devoted to 
Agriculture, the products of such culture command 
on her seil only from one-fourth to one-half their 
average value throughout the civilized world; 
while all articles which she receives in exchange 
for her surplus products cost her quite as muck as 
their average value elsewhere, and in fact rather 
more. 

Let us state the case again: Good Breadcloth 
costs in <yland say $3 per yard, is seld to IIli- 
nois merci. ts at $3 50, and by them retailed at 
$5 per yard. Each yard of it consumed there 
costs her sixteen bushels of Wheat, twenty bush- 
els of Beans, twenty-six bushels of Corn, over 
three hundred weight of Pork or Beef, or two 
hundred weight of Tobacco, as the case may be. 
Atthe same time, the producers of this same 
cloth in England receive for it per yard less than 
two bushels of Wheat or Beans, three of Corn, 
twenty to thirty weight of Pork or Beef, or three 
or four pounds of Tobacco. In other words— 
the Producer on one side receives about an eighth 
or tenth part of the price paid for his goods (in 
products) by the producer on the other side of the 
water.—Does our friend begin to see into the mis- 
chief now? 

—‘ Ah but!’ says a Free Trader, ‘ just take off 
all the duties, and this enormous disparity would 
cease!’ Undoubtedly, if ali duties were taken 
off on both sides, it would be diminished; but our 
taking off the twenty or thirty per cent. we levy 
on British Manufactures, while her exactien of one 
to five hundred per cent. en our Agricultural pre- 
ducts continued in foree, would net mend the mat- 
ter. But let all duties be taken off on both sides, 
and still the evil is but palliated, not removed. 
There still remains the flagrant disparity which 
must exist so long as four thousand miles ef land 
and water lie between the producers of Food on 
the one hand and Clothing on the other. 

Now we insist that this State of things is inju- 
rious to the producers ef both Countries—the Agri- 
caltural and the Manufacturing—but let us see how 
it bears upon them relatively: Suppose that all 
du 2s are abolished on both sides and a perfect 
Free tradeestablished, this is aninevitable result : 
the Country producing Grain, Meat, &c. and buying 
its Cloths and Wares therewith must sell its Pro- 
ducts at such a price that they can be transported 
to those Countries which buy food and there sold 
lower than the same can be afforded from other 
quarters. For instance; the average price of Wheat 
in the interior of Russia and Poland is as low as 








50 cents a bushel; at Odessa 80c. (cost of trans- 
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porting to England 15;) at Dantzic 90c. (cost of 
transporting to England 10,) &c. &c. That is, 
all duties being discarded, England can buy all the 
Wheat she wants at an average cost of $1 per 
bushel at her wharves; and Illinois, if she buys 
her Cloth of England, must sell her Wheat at 
that price, less the cost of transporting it from 
her soil to England, which would be at least 50c. 
from Chicago and Alton, and 75c. from her inte- 
rior. Of course, the average value of Wheat 
throughout the State could not exceed 374c. per 
bushel; and that of other Agricultural products 
would range accordingly. 

But, while the Lilinois farmer would thus be 
forced to sell his products for about one-third 
their average price throughout the world, the 
Cloth which he would receive in exchange would 
cost him fully its average price elsewhere, and, be- 
ing of little bulk and weight in proportion to its 
value, would cost but little comparatively for trans- 
portation. That is to say, allowing both Cloth 
and Grain to sell at their ultimate markets at their 
average value throughout the world, the Illinois 
farmer must pay two-thirds of the market value 
of his Grain forits transportation to Engiand, 
while the British manufacturer will pay but a 
Siftieth part of the value of his Cloth for its trans- 
portation to Iilinois. Is there any longer room 
for wonder that the Farming community is em- 
barrassed ? Is not here a clear explanation of the 
fact that a merely Agricultural community, ex- 
changing its products for the Manufactures of dis- 
tant lands, has very rarely been independent and 
prosperous? And will not our friend see here a 
reason why Manufactures are said to need Pro- 
tection, clamor for Protection, &c.?—their small 
bulk compared with the labor, capital and skill re- 
quired to produce them bringing them in direct 
competition with the cheapest corresponding pro- 
ducts of any part of the world, while Agricultural 
staples are pretected from such rivalry at least fifty 
per cent. by their bulk alone. 

Here, then, in order to pay for one hundred yards 
of Broadcloth in Illinois, (costing $300) eight 
hundred bushels of Wheat must there be produced ; 
three-eighths ef which goes to the cloth-maker in 


England, and five-eighths te support the numerous | 


shippers, factors, merchants, &c. &c. who form 
the chain between the two widely separated classes 
of producers. Now, suppose these Producers 
could have the sagacity to perceive that they are 


thus drudging and famishing te nofpurpose: and | 


the Grain-grewers should say to the Cloth-mak- 
ers—‘ We cannot go to you to raise Grain, for there 
‘is not sufficient Land in England, and the Aris- 
‘tocracy hold it at most exorbitant rates; but do 
‘you Cloth-makers come to us; and we will lay 
* such a duty on Foreign Cloths that youcan secure- 
‘ly and profitably pursue your business, in spite of 
‘the discouragements and losses incident to such 
“anew branch of business.’ What is the conse- 
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quence ? Suppose the same broadcloth which costs 
$3 in England would for a short time cost $4 50 if 
made in Illinois, how would the farmer’s account 
stand? The moment Manufacturing within and 
around his State became so extended as to con- 
sume all its surplus Grain, the price of that article 
would rise nearly or quite to the average of the 
world, or $1 per bushel. Now, instead of paying 
ten bushels of Wheat at 374c. for a yard of Eng- 
lish broadcloth cesting $3 and selling at $34 to 
$4, he would pay at most six bushels forthe Amer- 
ican article, cesting $5; and this Home policy, 
though effecting an absolute saving of nearly one- 
half ef the cost to the farmer, is stigmatized as 


taxing him fifty per cent for the exclusive bene-_ 


fit of the manufacturer ! 

We cannot, within the reasonable compass of a 
single article, follow out this simple exposition in- 
to all its results; yet we think our friend can hard- 
ly fail to see by this time how Protection is to ben- 
efit the Producer or Laborer, not in one vocation 
but in all; not of our own country only, but the 
famished workmen of Europe also, by vastly 
diminishing the number of non-producers or inter- 
mediate agents of transmission and exchange, who 
now eat out the substance of the land. 

We are grieved to hear a thinking man talk of 
excessive production, danger of influx of fereign 
producers, &c. &c. in this Nineteenth Century. 
Where has the man been this age? That there 
may be an excessive product in a particular sphere 
of industry is mest true; and if the development 
of a Nation’s resources is partial, one-sided and 
shapeless as ours yet is, that may be a source of 
disaster and suffering. But if the National en- 
ergies were fully and fairly developed—if Agricul- 
turture, Manufactures and Commerce had each its 
due proportions—we might as rationally talk of 
starving from excess of food as National embar- 
rassment from excess of Production. In such a 
state of things, every well-disposed laborer who 
came among us would be a welcome and positive 
addition to the National wealth, no matter to what 
calling he might apply himself. If the fact be 
otherwise now, the fault is not with the immi- 
grants, but in our neglect fully to foster and de- 
velope our Home Industry in all its feasible de- 
partments. 

—There are some other points which we must 
touch at another time. 





A Thought for Patriots. 

It is a fact which ought to have weight that every 
advocate of what is called Free Trade, is acting pre- 
cisely as the Aristocracy of Great Britain desire of 
us. They all insist that we ought to take British 
goods at low or no duties, while our products are 
charged an average of 250 per cent. in return. This 
may be very advantageous for them, but can it be 
wise in us or just to our own interests ? 
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do bar rolled ooceseye eantPcosceet Ge ccses eovccse 1 37 | Daniel, Richard D. Davis awson, Dean, De 
do bar hammered.......«dO...«++ 90 teeeeerrteee 85 Doig , Eastman, Jokn Cc. Edwards, Egbert, 1 Joba & Pova 
Hemp... .cesccacseceeeesGO.erees ao seeerccses --2 00 i Charles A. Floyd, Forpance, stoma F 4 riya, 
Mla oo ccccccscccsccvcece BOvecced meee 50 | Gerry, naaee, Wines OSes, Garde melee, Gorin’ 
“COPperas.....csseeeeeeeedO, 200 sreeeeeeees® 00 | Habersham, Harris, Joba Hastings, Ha ye, Mol Holmes, Hopkins, 
Wheat flour.............- Giicteos OP cchece Houck, Houston, Hubard, wane, J. Ingersoll, 
TTT TTT TTT bush....+ 10 ..see | Jack, Gave Johason, John W . Jones, Keim, Andrew Ken- 
ben eeeee seereeee sees GO.-seee GB seveee ned Kirg, Lewk, ‘Littlefield, Abraham McClellan, Rob’t. 
Wheat ......... vee escees GO-ces0s 25 cevvee McClellan McK: ay McKeon, Matuory, Marchand, Alfred = 
WB cccccccccese corer esdOrcccce Be wesccocecace ynene +. John Tr. Mason, Mathews, Medill, Meriwether, ¥ 
Potatoes... 60+. eeeeeees++GO..eee- 10 ve Miller, Mitchell, Newbard, Partridge, Pa — — Pla- 
Paper, folie and qr pit. ives Mi sstsendencs ‘ mer, Read, Reding, Rencher. Reynolds, Ro- : 
do foolscap, &c......+++-d0...... TT seceeeseeeee ers, Roosevelt, Sunford, Saunders, 5 earl Shields, ihtiam . 
de printiag cop’ pt, ke. eeeDrcones 10 seeceneeseee Smith Soyder, Steenrod, Sumpter, Jacob ber Tur- 
do sheathing, KC...65060+-dO.ceeee 3 ceseseecees ney Van B Buren, Ward, Warren, Sonera, ¥ er, James 
‘ Paper, all ere esses r eteccoovooes Ww. Williams, CO.H. Williams, Wood.—11 
do other than 0 ido ae . F. penne XS The Whigs (14) are Any als por Rt e 
do Gree tin TTT h evee } ; } . e remainder in a 
do do _. do unb’d....do...... 13... men (2) in small capitals; the rema (96) 
do ail other Lound.-.-.d0...+-. 4 eeodes Roman, are Van Buren. ; 
do all other unbound eeeGOcccees 0 sesee teeeeee Oo j 4 & 
Apth’s vials under Gor....grsss.vek 25 seseeeveswed Tl Seay Sens 3 'E ee, 6 Ven Daves. © 
dO 6 00 1602....40..000-225  ccseceeerere ie Several Van Buren members professed a willing- 
Demijohas eseee eevececes er wcceee , TTT eevee 158 fi Tariff, if the clause containin 
Glass bottles tol quart..do...+--2 00 ..ceceeeeeeed 00 ness to vote for a aril, i the 8 3 
Gian Glass bottles over Hat. do go 08 eetintind sooo 08 the Distribution of the Public Land Proceeds to f 
Ping Cards. ....+..... peck... avuabeeiee es the States were stricken out; but this would have : 
over 8by 10, li } . . : 
Window gins st ove iby 10,per eereeeoeeaae 250 a ated more votes it gained. : 








